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HORACE WALPOLE 


From The Dublin University Magazine. 
HORACE WALPOLE IN HIS OLD AGE. 


I sELDOM cross Berkeley-square without 
fancying that I see on one side a chariot and 
a pair of horses, ridden by a stout postilion in 
the livery of the Walpole family, waiting for 
the slow steps of an invalid, who is holding 
by the banister of a staircase, and creeping 
down to take an airing. He comes out ina 
loose gown, trimmed with fur and well wadded ; 
his feet are wrapped in flannels; he wears 
gouty shoes, and underneath his hat aperte a 

lack silk night-cap over his bald head. He 
is forced to lean, as he gets in, on the arm of 
a footman, whom he hardly suffers to call him 
“my lord;” and thus fettered by disease, a 
lonely bachelor of eighty and upwards, he 
tries still to disappoint his many expectant 
relatives of their on deferred inheritance. 
He has dined early, and returns to his solitary 
cup of chocolate, and to the evening paper. 
Presently a few old noblemen, or divers an- 
cient friends of less rank, look in upon him; 
and the bright days of his youth, the delights 
of Paris in the days of Deffand, or the quieter 
pleasures of Strawberry Hill, in the happy 
period of Mrs. Clive’s friendship, come bac 
again to the octogenarian’s memory. 

He receives them with all the suavity of the 
old school, in which famed era his address 
was even when Chesterfield and Carteret were 
alive, considered surpassingly graceful. His 
ease is pre-eminent—nothing forced in his wit 
nor harsh in his opinions. He is free from all 
affectation. He begs of his friends not to 
“my lord” him—*let me be Horace still.” 
He welcomes every one—his courtesy is never 
at fault; and then, what anecdote, what recol- 
lections, what descriptions! How he brings 
before his company tableaux of the entombed 
—the dead alive again! How he describes 
their mind and person, even to the nicest at- 
tribute of their intellect, or to the lace of a 
ruffle. ' 

Beneath all this charm of manners lay, nev- 
ertheless, a profound contempt for mankind. 
He gave, indeed, to all who approached him 
an apparent confidence, for he had learned to 
live with others as if he loved them, conceal- 
ing all the while beneath his evergreen polite- 
ness a real frigidity of nature, somewhat like 
a petrifying well, the gushing drops from 
which glitter and catch the sunbeams, but are 
turned into ice ere they fall. “ Those,” said 
Madame du Deffand to Horace Walpole, 
“who do not care to be beloved are content 
with you.” Therefore, one cannot wonder that, 
six weeks before his death, a sense of coming 
desolateness and desertion came over the 
bright genius of Strawberry Hill. “At 
home,” he writes somewhat mournfully, “1 
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fourscore nephews and nieces of various ages, 
who are brought to me once a year to stare 
at meas the Methuselah of the family; and 
they,” he adds, in real sadness of spirit, “ can 
only speak of their own contemporaries.” 
What a commentary upon the miseries of a 
bachelor’s home in old age. How well he un- 
consciously points the moral of his own bril- 
liant and unsatisfactory existence. Then he 
had the unhappiness, too, of being the survi- 
vor of that group of wits, poets, painters, 
actors, politicians, beauties, and platonic lady 
friends, whose companionship had gladdened 
his mature age. Those whom he hac satirized, 
those whom he had vilified, those with whom 
he had quarrelled, those whom he had never 
ceased to like or to patronize, were, with few 
exceptions, all laid in.the tomb. Many of 
them lived, in fact, only in his remembrance, 
and “ Strawberry” was now too secluded for 
the limb-fettered and dependent mass of s0- 
ciety. 

The familiar voices which gladdened the 
chambers of “ Strawberry ” rang through it 
no more. The man who could not in his 
youth and maturity exist in solitude, now felt 
the weary tax of age. “I scarce go out,” he 
writes, “of my own house, and then only to 
two or three very prvi places, where I see 
nobody that really knows any thing.” Conse- 
quently, few were his visitants, for nothing is 
so easy in this life as to be forgotten. 

His beloved library, however, owned him 
as its tenant long after the summer of his life 
had forever passed away, and Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, in the bow windows, were lighted 
up with the gleams of many revolving suns, 
whilst an existence no longer gladsome was 
spun out, each familiar friend hastening before 
him to the tomb. Around the octogenarian, 
above the Gothic arches of pierced work, a 
copy from Dugdale’s St. Paul, and beneath 
the ceiling, painted by Clermont, hung the 
the portraits of his father and grandfather— 
dearer, perhaps, to the sight of Horace than 
the historical pictures by which they were in- 
congruously surrounded. A clock of silver 
gilt, engraved with forcete, and sur- 
mounted by a lion holding the arms of Eng- 
land—a present from Henry the Eighth to 
Anne Boleyn—proclaims the weary hours. 
A fishing eagle, modelled by Mrs. Damer, 
who beheld the noble bird in a paroxysm of 
agony, having nearly lest one of its wings 
when taken in Brockel Park, recalls the ac- 
complishments of one of the venerable dilet- 
tante’s most precious and cherished pets, 
Curious coins—among them the famous satiri- 
cal one of Queen Anne, embracing Lady Ma- 
sham, with the motto, “ All for love ”—con- 
sume some of those protracted days when 





see onlv a few charitable elders, except about 


friends and acquaintances came not; whilst in 
one recess of the library stand two chests, in , 
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which are deposited the manuscript memoirs 
.and letters of Horace Walpole. These, per- 
haps, furnished him in many a solitary hour 
with occupation—these, perhaps, proved a sol- 
ace to the vanity which must have often been 
wounded by the rising eminence of others. For 
who believes the mournful exclamation of the 
recluse of Strawberry Hill—“Pray send me 
no laurels. I shall be content with a sprig of 
rosemary thrown after me, when the parson 
of the parish commits my dust to dust.” 
Who, indeed, believes him ? 

For the very care which he took to pre- 
serve his letters, and the knowing injunction 
that they should not be delivered to the first 
of his male descendants that should attain 
the age of twenty-five, proves what value he 
set upon the “laurels” which he professed 
to despise, and which he coveted, whether 
they wreathed a brow still throbbing with the 
thirst for fame, or were laid upon his tomb. 

What were the visions which the old man 
most fondly treasured, as he sat in the librar 
of Strawberry Hill, and the cold, the estranged, 
and the dead, came herding into the cells of 
his memory ? 

Connected with his home was the remem- 
brance of Walpole’s early friend, Gray. One 
erong of the house was indelibly Leuntil 


y his image. Strawberry Hill—which pre- 
sented some years ago so singular an instance 
of the blindness of all human provisions, at 


“ts sale—was originally a small tenement let 
as a lodging house. Cibber once lived there ; 
then Talbot, Bishop of Durham, sanctified it 
with his presence ; afterwards Henry Brydges, 
Marquis of Carnarvon, was its tenant for a 
time; and lastly, it became the home of Mrs. 
Chenevix, a noted toy woman; and here the 
famous Pére Couraye lodged with her. Hor- 
ace Walpole took the remainder of Mrs. Che- 
nevix’s lease, and erected a Gothic castle, not 
pulling down the old house, but adding to it 
from time to time. Its owner described it, in 
its original form, as a little plaything toy that 
he had got out of Mrs. Chenevix’s shop, and 
the prettiest bauble imaginable, “set in en- 
amelled meadows, with filagree hedges.” 

The whole became a sort of patchwork 
copy from different originals; even the walk 
on the road being taken from that at Aston 
Hall, in Warwicksre. As you entered by 
the great north gate, a small oratory enclosed 
in iron rails, with all appropriate objects—an 
altar, a saint in bronze, and stone basins for 
holy water—prepared the stranger for the 
further aspect of an abbot’s garden, parted 
off by an open screen on the right, and on 
the left for a cloister, by which you passed 
into the house. In this cloister, on a pedes- 
tal, stood a blue and white china tub, in which 
Walpole’s cat was drowned, and on which 
Gray’s elegant ode was written. 
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This memorial of an intimacy had its im- 
ae pane In early life, Walpole and Gray 
nad quarrelled. They had travelled together 
and separated ; for the poet was poor, serious, 
and a scholar, and the youthful Horace was 
rich, gay, by no means saintly, and a lover of 
men rather than of books. 


“‘The fault,’ said Walpole, in after times, 
‘was mine. I had just broke loose from the 
University, with as much money as I could 
spend, and I was willing to indulge myself. 
Gray was for antiquities—I was for perpetual 
balls and plays.’ When the quarrel! was made 
up, three years afterwards, and Gray consented 
to visit Strawberry Hill, he told his host with- 
out ceremony that he would by no means con- 
sent to be ‘ there on the terms of his former 
friendship, which he had wholly cancelled.’ 
And, perhaps, the alliance thus formed was 
more secure than the almost boyish preference 
of former days, when the poet had freel 
spoken his mind—for ‘Gray,’ observed Wal- 
pole, ‘does not hate to find fault with me.’” 


No two persons could indeed be more dis- 
similar. Pious, studious, affectionate, and re- 
cluse, Gray ill assorted with the careless, if 
not sceptical religionist—the man who doubted 
every human being; the lover of the social, 
but of the social without one grain of human 
interest in its composition. Gray was es- 
teemed in his time the most learned man in 
Europe. His error was an extreme fastidi- 
ousness of character, and a contempt for his 
inferiors in knowledge. His sensibility was 
even morbid: he was apt to be overset. even 
by the ordinary affairs and intercourse of life ; 
and coarse manners or unrefined sentiments 
almost made him ill. He had certain weak- 
nesses, too, which could not have been con- 
cealed from the sneering penetration of Wal- 
—~e Like Congreve, he could not bear to 

e considered as a man of letters by profes- 
siou ; and whilst he valued others only accord- 
ing to their attainments, he wished himself 
to be regarded merely as an independent 
gentleman who read for his amusement. This 
was a refinement, for so may it be deemed, 
which the common sense of Walpole could 
never have comprehended ; and yet it has its 
excuses, There is something painful and de- 
grading in accounting literature as a craft. 
As a pursuit it is noble; as a profession it 
loses much of its interest to the romantic 
mind, 

Their friendship however, continued, to a 
certain extent to flourish, till the death of 
Gray closed it. The poet still continued to 
admonish. Whilst Walpole was in Paris, 
“extremely in vogue, and supping in the 
best company,” Gray wrote him lectures upon 
his cil enaiedlion him gently that he 
was no longer juvenile : charging him, should 
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he persist in certain notions of hardiness, “ to 
persist in being young, in stopping the course 
of time, and making the shadow turn back 
upon the sun-dial;” “ if you find this not so 
easy, acquiesce in a good grace in my anili- 
ties, put on your under stockings of yarn or 
woollen, even in the night time. Don’t pro- 
voke me, or I shall order you two night-caps 
(which by the way would d your eyes good).” 
‘To a vain man there is nothing so irritating 
as the age or infirmities of a contemporary. 
Poor Gray! with all his precautions, his 
night-caps, and his wrappings, his mortal 
enemy was too strong for him; the gout at 
last attacked his stomach, convulsion fits 
me on, and that friend of Walpole’s ex- 
pred. 

That Walpole ever cherished the memory 
of his friend with pride, was manifest from 
1 disgust with Johnson’s condemnation of 

ray. 

“Sir,” said the dogmatist, “he was dull in 
company, dull in the closet, dull everywhere ; 
he was dull in a new way, and that made 
many people think him great; he was a me- 
chanical poet.” When Walpole was asked 
to subscribe to Johnson’s monument, he wrote, 
“T would not deign to write an answer; but 
sent down word by my footman as I would to 
parish officers, with a brief, that I would not 
subscribe.” 

From the remembrance of Gray, the gayer 
recollections of the aged and infirm Lord Ox- 
ford might turn, doubtless, to the brilliant, 
the admired, the unloved Marie Vichy Cham- 
roud, Marquise du Deffand. This was no 
early bond of love or friendship, but the re- 
sult of an acquaintance commenced on the 
gentleman’s side, at fifty, on that of the lady, 
at seventy, or upwards. 

When Madame du Deffand first saw Horace 
Walpole, she had been hopelessly blind eleven 


years ; those eyes which Voltaire had com- 


plimented as “ bien brillans et bien beaux,” 
were closed: perhaps, said the arch-flatterer, 
“because one is punished through the mem- 
bers with which one has sinned.” 

Her appearance must, however, even when 
Walpole first beheld her, have been singularly 
interesting. ‘ The closed lids did not disfigure 
a countenance of which the beauty and regu- 
larity of the features formed a lasting charac- 
teristic. Her complexion retained its fresh- 
ness and delicacy, almost to the close of her 
protracted existence. Her favorite attire was 
a black velvet hood, garnished with deep 
plaited rows of lace round the face, and 
and drawn together by a bow of ribbon be- 
neath the chin. A white dress, also plaited, 
appeared beneath a sort of surcoat of black 
velvet, set off by deep and full lace ruffles, 
reaching to the elbow. The whole was warm, 
suitable, venerable. Our aged ladies seem to 
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forget in their attire that there is such a word 
to be applied to them. 

Such was her aspect. Her personal char- 
acter combined strange contradictions. She 
bore her affliction with the heroism of a Chris- 
tian, yet she had no faith. Even in her ear- 
liest youth, bred up as she was in a convent, 
the scepticism of a mind naturally unimpres- 
sionable induced her friends to send Massil- 
lon to convert her. She was neither dazzled 
by his reasonings nor intimidated by his char- 
acter; and the prelate, after long arguments, 
became more enamoured of her beauty and 
talents, than shocked at her heresy. Such 
was her own account to Walpole. After this 
triumph it may not be surprising to find that 
she was all her life sighing, as she expressed 
it, to be devout, yet never accomplishing that 
end; yet she met the hand of calamity with 
patience, whilst there remained any chance 
of her retaining her eyesight. During the 
eleven years of uncertainty, the agonies of 
her spirit were great. When once the fiat 
was decreed, and her once searching eyes 
could view no more the aspect of that society 
she loved so well, she became tranquil and 
cheerful, nor would she ever suffer any one to 
pity her for her blindness. 
~ She was a noted bel esprit—yet she dis- 
claimed the character. She thought humbly 
of her own abilities, and regretted the great 
imperfectious of her conventional education. 
Ignorant of every language but her own, her 
reading was necessarily circumscribed ; “ but,” 
said her friend, Horace Walpole, 


“Her penetration, her strength of mind, 
her ready comprehension, her natural faculty 
of judgment, her understanding, the simplic- 
ity of her language, and her thorough con- 
tempt of every thing false, or affected, her 
great knowledge of the world, her intimacy 
with most of the most distinguished men of 
her time—were qualities which put her on a 
par with these celebrated sons of genius.” 


Walpole and the Marquise met ; and surely 
two persons of more kindred tastes an¢ pur- 
suits never encountered in this weary world. 
An instant fire was kindled in the breast of 
the still sensitive Du Deffand—a fire of which 
none but the hackneyed man of the world, 
would doubt the source—the enthusiasm of 
an aged, blind, and flattered woman, to whose 
exhausted round of limited enjoyments, some 
new object was wanting. Twenty years’ dif- 
ference of age, and that on the wrong side, 
was there between them; yet Walpole, sus- 
picious to a degree of ridicule, and verging 
into the old bachelor, was haunted by fears of 
this new passion becoming the jest of Paris. 
The previous career of Madame da Deffand 
inspired him, perhaps, with fear. Married 
from prudential motives to M. du Deffand, 
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and separated from him, she gave in to the 
received opinions of the best French society, 
that persons united from considerations of a 
pecuniary nature, had a right after marriage, 
to form a choice such as the restrictions of the 
single state had precluded. It is true, that 
Madame du Deffand was re-united to her hus- 
band; but their amity only lasted six weeks ; 
and rumors of various sorts—one of which 
= out the Regent D’Orleans as one of 

er admirers—indicated that no new concep- 
tions of conjugal duty swayed the conduct of 
the beautiful and witty Marquise. 

Her connection with the President Henault 
was not closed, by the death of her lover, 
until years after Horace Walpole knew the 
Marquise. The regard of the Marquise was 
evidently languishing towards her ancient 
ally.and adorer; and she wrote calmly of that 
illness, which finally closed his existence. 
“The President,” she writes, in 1770, “ has 
been attacked with fever, and three days since 
has lost all consciousness.” “I doubt,” she 
adds, “ whether he will live through the win- 
ter. His loss will make a considerable change 
in my life; but I will not anticipate disagree- 
ables—let it suffice to support them when 
they actually happen.” 

She bore the event with all the philosophy 
of a Frenchwoman, During the same year, 
she wrote the account of his death, when she 
avowed her grief to be moderate ; soothed by 
the conviction that she had lost no real friend 
in Henault; and, that in spite of the general 
condolences proffered to her, there were those 
who knew that all intimacy had long ceased 
between her and the President. “You have 
made me a perfect proselyte,” she adds, ad- 
dressing Walpole. “I have all your scepti- 
cism as to the reality of any friendship.” 
Thus was closed a long and intimate, but 
perhaps never tender, connection—an union 
of the intellect and fancy, not of the heart. 

Hence‘orth Walpole became “ mon ami” 
—and Madame du Deffand received from him 
the sof appellation of “ ma petite.” 

It was one of those friendships to which the 
depraved Parisians assign even the word re- 
spectabie, when it proves lasting ; and which 
they would have thought tarnished by mar- 
riage—a folly which would have injured the 
parties in the sight of sensible people. Long, 
according to Marmontel, was this connection 
continucd by fear—for the President was 
timid—after it had ceased to be held together 
by love. 

One would have supposed that, even under 
the infiuence of these recollections, Walpole 
need not have dreaded scandal. Surely in his 
arm-chair at Strawberry Hill, wrapped up in 
flannels, he ‘must have recalled with some- 
thing like a blush all his own absurdity ; his 
alarm “at what the world would say ”"— 





heightened, doubtless, by the knowledge that 
all letters written from England by celebrated 
persons were, as he fancied, opened at the 
post office in Paris, and often sent to Ver- 
sailles to furnish amusement for the Court. 
Nevertheless, he might have reflected that, 
before the Revolution nothing was more 
strongly marked than the period at which the 
age of gallantry expires and the reign of the 
bel esprit begins—an epoch which was as 
scrupulously observed as a change of dress 
upon a change of season—and that a woman 
aiming to attract a lover after the age of gal- 
lantry had passed, would have exposed herself 
to as much ridicule as if she had worn velvet 
when all the world had put on their “demi 
saisons.” Nevertheless, the agonies of the 
alarmed Walpole were reiterated. It is true 
that the expressions of the blind and aged 
Marquise were somewhat extatic, and re- 
sembled the ravings of fifteen. “ If you could 
give,” she says, “to your letters the sound of 
your voice, your pronunciation, I should be 
as happy once a week as I am every day when 
youare here.” On another occasion she com- 
plains that the friendship she has conceived 
for Walpole is a great misfortune—(how 
many women might avow the same of that 
uncomfortable species of interest falsely called 
Platonic). She reproaches him with accusing 
her of romance. “I love you,” she says, 
“ only because I esteem you; and have found 
in you qualities which for fifty years I have 
sought elsewhere in vain.” She regrets the 
obstacles which separate them, and refers, 
touchingly, to her blindness and old age. 

Such as their friendship was, it was closed 
by the death of Madame du Deffand in 1780. 
She died calmly, without a struggle, but un- 
believing, and, as far as observation could dis- 
cover, unfearing. Walpole, in his character 
of her, written in January, 1766, describes her 
as going “ to operas, plays, suppers, and Ver- 
sailles ;” as Ziving suppers twice a-week, and 
reciting songs and epigrams. Her judgment, 
he describes to be as just as possible; on 
every point of conduct, he declares her to be 
“as wrong as possible; all love and hatred, 
passionate for her friends, but a vehement 
hater.” Well it is for us that we know not 
always what others say and think of us. “As 
she can have no amusement but conversa- 
tion;” thus wrote Walpole of his “ petite,” 
“the least solitude and ennui are insupporta- 
ble to her, and put her in the power of seve- 
ral worthless people, who eat her suppers 
when they can eat nobody's of higher rank ; 
wink to one another and laugh at her frailties, 
because she has forty times more parts-—and 
venture to hate her because she #s not rich.” 
What a picture of that world for which she 
had sacrificed all. 











The man of slight sensibilities had ample 
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consolation for the death of Madame du Def- 
fand. Twickenham was, at that era, some- 
what of aclassic region, “ Dowagers as plenty 
as flounders,” writes Walpole, “inhabit all 
around; and Pope’s ghost is just now skim- 
ming under my window, by a most poetical 
moonlight.” Pope, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, Whitehead, the poet laureate, and 
Sir John Hawkins added their own quota of 
dignity to the place. 

At Little Strawberry Hill, at the western 
extremity of Twickenham, resided also Mrs. 
Clive, the incomparable actress in low comedy. 

“ Here lived the laughter-loving dame, 

A matchless actress, Clive her name ; 

The comic muse with her expired, 

And shed a tear when she retired.” 
Such was the inscription placed on an urn, in 
the garden where this accomplished woman 
had often sauntered. Mrs. Clive’s residence 
was a small, but beautiful cottage, which 
afterwards became the abode of the Miss 
Berrys, the latest friends of Horace Walpole. 
Here much agreeable communion of the taste 
and intellect, and the talk that “ hovers round 
the lips, but never touches the heart,” must 
have taken place. In later times, the family 
of Sir Matthew Wood, to whose political 
conduct, as the champion of Queen Caroline, 
the world at last does justice, were domiciled 
in Little Strawberry Hill. 

The acquaintance of Mrs. Clive afforded 
Horace Walpole that most comfortable of all 
luxuries, an easy, humble friend. It does not 
appear in any of his letters that she mingled 
in any of those brilliant reunions which he 
describes as occurring in the “ most oriental 
of evenings,” with the odors of Araby diffused 
around; the acacias, covered with blossoms, 
thus perfuming the air; the honeysuckles, 
dangling from every tree in festoons; the 
syringas, thickets of sweets; and the new-cut 
hay in the meadows : all this heightened—forg 
his was a Cockney mind—by a thousand sky- 
rockets launched into the air at Ranelagh and 
Marylebone, and giving the region around 
“Strawberry” the semblance of Haroun Al- 
raschid’s paradise. From such festive scenes, 
when graced by the presence of high-born 
foreigners, or encumbered, as he deemed it, 
by the host’s lordly relatives, the humble 
player was probably excluded. She occupied, 
however, her place—and, strange to say, en- 
joyed the intimacy of Walpole for years, if not 
without scandal, at least exempt from real 
blame. Separated early in life from her hus- 
band, the brother of Baron Clive, Mrs. Clive 
remained forty years on the stage without 
paying that tax for pre-eminence which is 
often found to consist in relaxation of prin- 
ciple. Her personal defects were not detri- 
mental to her success, for they were obviated 





by the force of original talent and by the 
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charm of manner. The description given of 
this celebrated woman by Churchill, in the 
“ Rosciad,” must remind those who remem- 
ber Mrs. Jordan, of that admirable actress. 


“ Easy, as if at home,,the stage she trod, 

Nor some the critic’s praise, nor feared his 

rod; 

Original in spirit and in ease, 

She pleased by hiding all attempts to please ; 

No comic actress ever yet could raise, 

On humor’s base, more merit or more praise.” 

Mrs. Clive was a woman respectable by 
birth, being the daughter of one of the un- 
fortunate adherents of James II. in Ireland. 
Her father, Mr. William Rafflers, who was a 
native of the city of Kilkenny, lost a valuable 
estate, owing to his adherence to the losing 
side, and fled to France, where he served in 
the army of Louis XIV.; but returning, he 
married and settled in London—and Mrs. 
Clive first saw the light in the unromantic re- 
gion of Fishstreet-hill. 

The young creature, who afterwards became 
so celebrated, displayed her genius for the 
stage very early. It was discovered and ap- 
preciated by Colley Cibber. Her first appear- 
ance was at Drury-lane, in boy’s clothes, and 
all that she was required to do was to sing a 
song. She was then scarcely seventeen; but 
the debut, even in soslight a part, was entirely 
successful. She soon rose to eminence; and 
her Nell, in “The Devil to Pay,” a ballad 
farce, written by Coffey, caused her salary to 
be doubled. A long career of fame was then 
commenced, and closed only by her retire- 
ment in 1769. Walpole frequently refers to 
Mrs. Clive’s performances—sometimes calling 
her “The Clive;” at others, Muscovita, in 
allusion to one of her favorite characters. 
“Sir, the Muscovita is not a pretty woman, 
and she does sing ill, that’s all.” Thus wrote 
he to Mr. Marshal Conway—* There is a 
little simple farce, called ‘ Miss Lucy in Town,’ 
in which Mrs. Clive mimics Muscovita admir- 
ably; but all the run is,” he adds, “ after 
Garrick, a wine-merchant, who is turned player, 
at Goodman’s Fields.” 

The incredulous Horace saw “ nothing won- 
derful” in the new star. His preference was, 
even then, beginning to show signs of age, in 
his love of old associations. With what a 
pleasure he speaks of Mrs. Bracegirdle, and 
quotes her telling him how, at the playhouse, 
in those days of simple manners and humble 
fortunes, they used to call out, as each favor- 
ite actress departed, for Mrs. Oldfield’s chair ; 
Mrs. Barry’s clogs; and Mrs. Bracegirdle’s 
pattens. How strange would this sound at 
the Lyceum in our time—where a smart 
brougham awaits the heroine of the night. 

But, over the decline of Horace Walpole’s 
existence shone a still fairer ray, hovered a 
still brighter star than Muscovita. These 
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were times when the acacias, beloved of their 
owners, shed their sweet blossoms upon 
young, fair heads; and the honeysuckles im- 
. parted their perfume not alone to titled for- 
eigners, but to stately women full of talent, 
their eyes sparkling with intelligence. Among 
these, by the side of the dignified Mrs. Sid- 
dons, there glanced a female form, whose ex- 
quisite beauty was then yielding to the impe- 
rious decree of time, but whose enthusiasm 
endured until the last. Light up the can- 
dies ; draw up the drop-scene in the theatre; 
let the prompter, some dandy peer in_ his 
laced ilies take his place yonder—ring the 
call-bell; and prepare cushions for the vale- 
tudinarian lord of the whole—a scene is to 
be enacted, its author, its heroine, the same 
—Anne Damer. 

She is, indeed, no longer youthful, but the 
delicacy of her form and face bespeaks her 
high birth—that birth upon which she sets so 
little store; and her quick eye, her some- 
what sharp features, her ready smile, tell of 
the lively genius which attempted all things. 
She had presumed upon being the pupil of 
Bacon, the sculptor. She now dares to act 
with Siddons, and before the widow of Gar- 
rick. Already had her reputation in this 
line been noised abroad—her performances 
at the Duke of Richmond’s, with Lord Henry 
Fitzgerald (the father of the late and the 
present Lord De Ros), had established her 
as the Thalia of those and similar occasions. 
How charming she had been as Violante in 
the “ Wonder,” to Lord Henry’s Don Felix. 
How piquant as Mrs. Lovemore, in “The 
Way to keep him;” but at Strawberry Hill 
she takes a new part;—she is bitter, sarcas- 
tic, personal; and in her piece of “ Fashion- 
able Friends,” she unveils—and none had 
opportunities of knowing it better — the 
heartlessness of the fashionable world. The 
piece was brought afterwards upon the stage 
—but the audience, more virtuous than we 
of the present times, resented the biting sat- 
ire, and it was withdrawn. 

“Thalia” was a personage of no ordinary 
stamp. She was one of a family—and few 
were there—for whom Horace Walpole felt 
areal and lasting regard. Her father was the 
justly celebrated and beloved Henry Seymour 

farshall Conway; and her mother was Car- 
oline Campbell, the only daughter of John, 
Fourth Duke of Argyle. Thus allied, there 
were many who would have deemed beauty, 
rank, the prospect of an eligible marriage, 
all that human sae could desire; but Anne 


Conway had just talent enough to aspire 
without the vigor of mind necessary to ac- 
complish perfection. 

Happily for her—for her subsequent life 
was one which required the solace of a pur- 
suit—Anne Conway was related to Horace 
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Walpole. During her girlhood, he had the 
good-nature to direct her pursuits, add to ap- 
prove her attempts. Few services are more 
acceptable to the young, and no presents are 
so grateful as a large donation of encourage- 
ment. One day, during the prime of her 
youth and beauty, Anne Conway happened 
to be walking with the historian Hume. 
They met a boy carrying images. Hume 
gave him a shilling, which drew upon him a 
jest from his fair companion on his squander- 
ing so much money. “Those images,” he 
remarked, “were not modelled without the 
aid of science and genius”—with all her ac- 
complishments, he defied his young compan- 
ion to produce such works. The spur was 
felt ; it acted as a goad—and soon from the 
masquerade and the dance, the bright eyes 
of Anne Conway were missing. She was 
taking lessons from Bacon, the sculptor. 
She was modelling in a mob-cap, with a large 
apron over her delicate figure. Ill-natured 
report soon made out that the works she pro- 
duced were not achieved by herself, but had 
the aid of a poor sculptor,. Cerrachi; but, 
even when that aid was withdrawn, she pro- 
duced works of much merit, though not of 
decided superiority. 

Horace Walpole wrote her up—for the 
system of cliques was as rife in those days as 
in ours—and his clique combined the charm 
of high fashion with its lofty and various pre- 
tensions. The approval of a man of such 
high celebrity, both in literature and taste, 
and of such high fashion, was all-powerful. 
People look through their magnifying glasses 
at the defects of a starving artist. They are 
beguiled into blindness by an honorable 
name. It was the day for titled caste to 
shine forth in all the lustre which the spirit 
of clique could bestow. All high-born ladies 
without that pale were laughed at—witness 
Horace Walpole’s incessant ridicule of Lady 
Pomfret, and of the Duchess of Bolton, 
whose resolution of going to China, upon 
Wheatston’s telling her that the world was 
to be burnt in three years, might be a la 
Bolton—but not, assuredly, her grace’s seri- 
ous proposal. But whatever certain ladies 


| did—relations of his own—was surpassing, 


superior to contemporary productions, equal 
to the ancients. 

“ Mrs. Damer’s busts,” he writes, “ are not 
inferior to the antique, and theirs, we may be 
sure, were not more like.” He commends 
her Scotch dog as large as life, and “ only 
not alive ’—with a looseness and softness in 
the curls that seemed impossible to terra 
cotta; and he compares it in point of merit, 
to the Barberini goat, the Tuscan boar, the 
Malta eagle. So much for clique. More 
truly does he remark that her attempt was 
almost unprecedented and laudable. Since 
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her time, Lady Dacre has honorably distin- 
guished herself in the same noble art. 

Lady Lucan has also framed for her mini- 
atures, Lady De Spencer for her drawings, 
and the Countess of Aylesbury, the mother 
of Mrs. Damer, had a noted skill in worsted- 
work pictures. But these were but the at- 
tempts of elegant and gifted women in their 
hours of recreation, Sculpture became, the 
business of Anne Conway’s life. She sought 
to improve her general knowledge, in order 
to perfect her taste. She studied, with this 
end, not only modern literature, but the 
classic authors of Rome and Greece. Her 
loveliness, her wit and energy, won upon the 
fancy of her cousin Horace. Why were they 
never allied by a closer tie than that of cous- 
inship ? 

Her ambition rose as she proceeded. 
Henceforth she resolved to banish all sub- 
lunary distinctions from her thoughts—to 
pride herself upon “all the blood of all the 

eymours ” no more—and to hold the appel- 
lation of the first female sculptor of her day, 
as dearer to her heart than the proudest ti- 
tles of the realm. She was accustomed in 
after times to say, she wished to be known 
by the name of Damer the Sculptor—all the 
other distinctions to be’ withdrawn. Her ro- 
mantic endeavors were stayed by her un- 
happy marriage. This occurred in 1767, 


when the young sculptor was only nineteen, 
and before any of the works upon which she 
established her fame were given to the world. 


The union was infelicitous. The Hon. 
John Damer, to whom she gave her hand, 
was, indeed, well born, being the son of Lord 
Milton, and brother of the Earl of Dorches- 
ter, and heir to thirty thousand a-year; but 
he was madly extravagant, and in a trivial 
and discreditable way, lavishing on his person 
immense sums, and frequently appearing three 
times a day in a new suit, decorated in all the 
costly taste of the times. 

Released from this tie by the early death 
of her husband in 1776, Mrs. Damer devoted 
her days to her beloved pursuits, adding to 
them a new and keen interest in politics. 
She resolved to travel to Rome, there to im- 
prove her taste. This undertaking was by 
no means either safe or easy. War at that 
time raged between America and England. 
The vessel in which Mrs. Damer sailed, was 
chased by a French man-of-war, and a run- 
ning fire was kept up for four hours. Dur- 
ing this fearful encounter, the young sculptor 
showed all the material of which her charac- 
ter was composed. She behaved with an in- 
trepidity worthy of the name of Conway. 
Her cousin, with feelings composed one-third 
of cousinly interest, and two-thirds of love, 
trembled for her when he heard of the con- 
flict. “She always was,” thus wrote he to 





her mother, “ the heroic daughter of a hero 
—her sense and coolness never forsook her. 
I, who am not so’firm, shuddered at your la- 
dyship’s account. Now, that she has stood 
fire for four hours, I hope she will give as 
clear proofs of her understanding, and not 
return with danger.” : 

She returned in safety, after visiting not 
only Rome, but Madrid, to act a new part in 
her sphere. A party assembled at Lady 
Frederick Campbell's, to play cribbage, first 
welcomed her home. Among them, sur 
rounded by Conways, Mount Edgecombes, 
and Johnstones, was the expectant Horace 
Walpole. At half-past ten she was announced. 
Her parents ran into the hall—the gouty 
Horace scrambled down some of the stairs. 
The traveller met them in glad spirits, al- 
though her perils by sea, and fatigues by 
land, had been such as to daunt the spoiled 
grumblers at the petty passage from England 
to the Continent. She had rested only four 
days at Paris, after coming from Madrid, and 
had endured a twelve hours’ sail from Calais 
to Dover. A supper, such as one can easily 
conceive to have been delightful, closed the 
evening of return. As she ran over the 
events and impressions of her tour, she con- 
fessed that Madrid and the Escurial had 
gained her a proselyte to painting, which she 
had undervalued in her zeal for Statuarism. 
She owned she had had no “ idea of Titian,” 
and that Rubens “ amazed her.” Her anima- 
tion, her looks, her “ Spanish complexion,” as 
Horace Walpole termed it, charmed every 
one who welcomed the traveller home. 

She had set out in life a tory; she had 
been partially converted to whigism by Wal- 
pole; and, like most enthusiastic women (who 
are seldom reasoners), she had now become 
almost a republican. 

It was a period of the maddest political 
excitement. The memorable contest of 
Charles Fox for Westminster was at hand, 
and, among other fashionable female politi- 
cians, Mrs. Damer became one of the fore- 
most. She formed, in fact, one of that triplet 
of wits and beauty, composed of the Duchess. 
of Devonshire, Mrs. Clive, and herself, who. 
canvassed Westminster, and forgot, in their- 
eagerness to carry the day, not only what is: 
due to rank, but also to female delicacy and 
self-respect. 

Henceforth, Mrs. Damer’s name is to be: 
found almost incessantly in the annals of 
Strawberry Hill; sometimes repairing the. 
famous eagle in the gallery, damaged by some 
rude visitants; sometimes, perchance, accom-. 
panying her fond and flattered cousin to Ham 
House, and sitting amid a host of fine com- 
pany under a tent on the lawn of that noble 
residence—ancestral elms in avenues, casting: 
their shadows over her “ Spanish complexion.” 
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On receiving the Duchess of York at Straw- 
berry, the host was clad in a silver waistcoat 
made for him three years ago, to appear at 
Lord Cholmondeley’s wedding, ak which, 
considering all his illnesses, he expected 
would wrap round him like a night-gown. 
On this occasion—one of those connections 
with courts which began with George the 
First, and would probably end with his great 
great great granddaughter, the Duchess of 
York—it was much regretted that the eagle 
“could not speak.” Round its neck,’when it 
was in good condition, were suspended some 
lines, celebrating the Duke of York’s military 
prowess—but Mrs. Damer’s work was not ac- 
complished. Charming, nevertheless, must 
have been the scene—the Duchess all gra- 
ciousness and freedom from etiquette, beg- 
ging her host to sit—he declining. Then 
her ordering General Bude to sit, that he 
might have no excuse. Then his rising and 
reaching the salver himself to hand her 
Royal Highness some chocolate. In short, 
his attentions, “de vieille cour,” were abso- 
lutely winning. 

The same gay enthusiast, his fair disciple in 
politics, and the arts, watched, at times, over 
the fireside of Walpole, until his latest de- 
cline; and her task of repleting his weary 
hours was shared by Mrs. Berry and her ac- 
complished daughters. But, whilst her even- 
ings were passed in theatricals, and much of 
her time occupied in politics, and that chain 
of consequences which the busy caballing of 
rash women entails—rather, to her who 7 
but a minor part in that deadly game, a di- 
version than an interest—her thoughts were 
mainly given still to sculpture. Her bust of 
Paris, in marble, of Queen Caroline, in terra 
cotta, of Sir Joseph Banks, in the British 
Museum, her Isis, in the collection of Mr. 
Hope, attest a talent which might, with the 
painful work of years, devoted solely to the 
one pursuit, have risen far above mediocrity. 
Upon the ospray which she modelled for 
Horace Walpole in terra cotta, his flattering 
pencil has inscribed these words :— 


“Non me Praxiteles fecit, ut Anna Damer.” 


In the Register House at Edinburgh, a 
statue of George the Third, styled by Mr. 
Cunningham, “a cold, meagre, and unsatis- 
factory performance,” remains to prove, at 
least, what woman may attempt. The royal 
form and figure were not such as to promote 
inspiration in a sculptor. 

Whilst thus her energies flourished, her 
cousin was fast declining. In spite of his 
—_ about seeing a “George the Fourth,” 
1e felt that he was mortal. “ What busi- 
ness,” he wrote to Hannah More, “ had I to 
live to the brink of seventy-nine, and why 
should one like the world at that age?” yet 
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he had rhany blessings, eyes, ears, teeth—no 
pain—*“ and I would pet any dormouse that 
would outsleep me. And,” he adds, in a bet- 
ter, a holier spirit, “when one can afford to 
pay for every relief, comfort, or assistance 
that can be procured at fourscore, dare one 
complain?” Would that all could practically 
adopt this true philosophy. It is those who 
can pay who do most frequently complain. 
Must not one reflect on the thousands of old 
poor, who are suffering martyrdom, and have 
none of these alleviations? Unhappy Chat- 
terton! was one thought ever given to thee ? 


“‘ Mid others of less note, came one frail form, 
A phantom among men ; companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 
‘Whose thunder is its knell.’”’* 


In the midst of those many comforts, sur- 
rounded by all that could stimulate the pallid 
appetite and relieve pain, did one passing 
thought revert to him, who, baffled of his last 
miserable hope of going out as a surgeon’s 
mate to Africa, his sanguine spirit bowed 
down to the dust, his pride, science, yielding 
even to the pangs of hunger—was he ever re- 
called? In the saloons of his house in Berke- 
ley-square, where’ Walpole’s last illness car- 
ried him off, did he ever recur to the homely 
details of that last heart-rending seene—the 
poet, even on the brink of destitution, hoping 
still—still writing to his mother, that “ no au- 
thor could be poor who understood the arts 
of booksellers ;” next sinking from the intox- 
ication of that fatal delusion into despair; 
then changing his lodgings—Shoreditch was 
too costly for him—his friends there must not 
know his wretchedness ; could he behold him 
shivering in Brook-street, Holborn, often 

ressed by a friendly neighbor, an apothecary, 
coset be his name, Mr. Cross, to dine, or 
sup with him, yet refusing, lest it might be 
thought that, what was too true, he had not 
that day broken his fast; then snatching, in 
famished agony, for nature overcame him, at 
the barrel of oysters! It is too much! In 
this extremity, the good woman of the house 
where he had taken a miserable lodging, poor 
herself, and therefore kind to the poor, presses 
him to eat. He was offended at her compas- 
sion, he assured her he was not hungry; that 
same day, indeed, the tragedy was ended, and 
soon “the broken-hearted poet had no need 
of tears.” He swallowed arsenic ; the inquest 
sat, the sentence was pronounced insanity, 
and the wasted corpse was hurried to its last 
resting-place—carried in a shell to Shoe-lane 
workhouse. Did the octogenarian of Straw- 
berry remember this ? 

Horace Walpole has incurred obloquy suffi- 
‘cient, and more than sufficient, for his con- 
duct to Chatterton. On reviewing it, he may, 





* Shelley’s elegy upon Keats. 
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erhaps, justly have considered that he was 
in no way responsible for an event which took 
place two years after Chatterton’s application 
to him. One may acquit his conduct, there- 
fore, of being criminal; but one cannot but 
contrast it with that of Burke to Crabbe under 
similar circumstances. Burke, when he be- 
friended the unknown poet, when he wrote 
him a letter, penned with an angel’s senti- 
ments, was himself in difficulties. Walpole 
—but has not his sin of omission been visited 
upon him heavily enough? Let us hope that 
it is forgiven. ‘There were motives, we know, 
and, then, God judgeth not as man judgeth. 
In this life theve is, however, retribution. It 
was the fate of Walpole to survive the com- 
fortable belief that he was of importance in 
the world. “ His mind,” says his accomplished 
biographer, “became subject to the cruel hal- 
lucination of supposing himself neglected and 
abandoned by the only persons to whom his 
memory clung, and whom he wished to see.” 
So equal is the doom of all to sorrow in some 
form or another. 

Let us shake off this moralizing, dispel 
these sad reminiscences, give one thought 
more to Strawberry in its prime, and bring 
up, not the pale, hunger-stricken form of a 
hapless poet, but the portly frame of a man 
of fashion, in his light satii waistcoat laced, his 
velvet coat, ana delicate ruffles, of which no 
one comprebendrd the texture nor the style 
better than himself. 

He come fresh, perchance, from Tyburn, or 
from Paris, where he has been to see Damien 
broken on the wheel, or from gazing on an 
acquaintance in his shroud, or from seeing 
Lord Lovat’s head cut off and sewn on again, 
or from watching the disinterment of the old 
Duke of Richmond’s body. Hence, perhaps, 
he has been to White’s, or to Brooks’s, and 
left the whole room convulsed with his wit, 
for the awful spectacles of death and doom 
never stayed his vivacity for an instant; or he 
has been looking in at one or other of the 
nominal offices of his beloved sinecures—his 
Surveyor of the Meltings in the Mint, his 
Registrar in the Court of Chancery in Barba- 
does, or some other job in these corrupt days ; 
or he has been, perchance, at the gaming 
table. 





Still, winning or losing, pocketing the pub- 
lic money, or seeing a thief on the gallows, | 
or gazing on the clay-cold features of a long- | 
tried companion (I will not profane the word | 
“friend” by applying it to such as George 
Selwyn), his gaiety is the same; and his jests 
and his gossip draw a smile, even in his ex- 
treme old age, from the man who had lived 
upon such food for fourscore years. His talk 
is of the Gunnings and Lady Townshend, of 
Rigby, Hanbury, Williams, and Gilly Wil- 
liams. There may seem to have been a won- 
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derful conformity of taste and character .be- 
tween these two men; yet Walpole rises in 
the comparison: he was not the avowed sen- 
sualist that Selwyn confessed himself to be, 
There was, at all events, in the every-day life 
of Horace Walpole a respectability which was 
outraged without an apparent pang of re- 
morse by Selwyn. The pursuits of Straw- 
berry, if they might be accounted puerile, 
were at all events innocent. If we concede, 
with the great colorist of historical portraits, 
that Walpole “was drawn by some strange 
attraction from the great to the little”’—in 
fact, his important pursuits were “ researches 
after Queen Mary’s comb, Wolsey’s rel hat, 
the pipe which Van Tromp smoked during his 
last sea-fight, and the spur which King Wil- 
liam stuck into the flank of Sorel ”—we must 
concede that there is even an elegance in such 
inquiries, when compared with the gross oc- 
cupations of Selwyn’s almost infamous career 
—enlivened by executions, and filled up either 
by betraying young men at the gaming table, 
or ensnaring gentler victims to their ruin. 
Both were of a race which one would gladly 
see exploded from the face of society—men 
devoid, apparently, of the sense of responsi- 
bility. Both were, in one respect, singu- 
larly alike. Their affections ran not in the 
channels to which natural ties had directed 
their course. “As I am not yet old,” wrote 
Horace Walpole, “I may promise myseif 
some agreeable years, if I could detach my- 
self from all connections, but with a very few 
persons that I value.” Selwyn could have 
echoed this sentiment. His interests were 
centred in one or two singular quarters— 
upon a child, of whose relationship to himself 
he doubted, and upon Lady Coventry, the 
daughter of a friend. Old links of obliga- 
tion were to him links of sand; his friend-. 
ships were matters of habit and convenience. 

At length disease came on—Selwyn was 
the victim of dropsy, attended with intense 
suffering. He then applied himself to the 
resource of which he had thought so little— 
the Scriptures. He is declared to have died 
penitent; yet, in his will, he bequeathes to his 
supposed natural daughter £33,000, and leaves 
to his nephews a hundred guineas each—a re- 
markable instance of the absence of that 
sense of duty which, in the disposition of our 
worldly effects, regards our natural and law- 
ful ties in the first instance. The rest of his 
estate he left to the Duke of Queensberry, 
who neither wanted that mite to be added to 
the catalogue of his misused wealth, nor mer- 
ited such a proof of friendship at the hands 
of a man who well knew his boundless in- 
iquities. Horace Walpole felt Selwyn’s death 
severely. “These misfortunes,” he observed, 
referring to it, “ though they can be but for so 
short a time, are very sensible to the old; but 
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him I really loved, not only for his infinite 
wit, but for a thousand good qualities.” 

Very soon the vault was closed over his 
own remains; and the very corner-stone of all 
that clique which had so satirized and so 
charmed the world, which had given the great 
so much to talk about, and afforded the little 
so much to envy, was.crumpled into the dust. 
And “ Strawberry ”—what became of it? Did 
the bat and the owl then reign in the turrets, 
or haunt the Gothic cottage in the garden? 
Did cobwebs sully the refectory, and the car- 
dinal’s spiders crawl over the pictures and 
bronzes in the tribune? Ah, no! for awhile 
the merry throng who herded round Mrs. 
Damer kept : the cheerfulness of the fated 
place; for to her Horace Walpole had be- 
queathed it during his life, with an annuity of 
£2,000 a year to keep it up. Nor can we 
blame him. He had visited Houghton in 
1761, and found it desolate. “Gray and forty 
churchyards could not furnish so many reflec- 
tions” as that place brought him. He could 
not satiate himself with looking on the splen- 
dors which were soon to be forever dispersed 
—the pictures to Russia—the famous marble 
staircases to construct other staircases in other 
houses of the neighborhood. The pleasure 
ground—he lays an emphasis on the word— 
was “stripped up and Sahen i” many fond 
paths he could not unravel. Houghton was a 
monument of grandeur or ruin. The servants 
We to “ Jay him in the great apartment.” 

e declined it, in agony. »It were like pro- 
posing to Margaret Moper to be a duchess in 
the court that had cut off her father’s head. 
He took refuge in his father’s little dressing- 
room, revolving to himself how wise a man, 
or how weak, that father had been, in that he 
had built Houghton for his grandson to anni- 
hilate, or for him to mourn over; and he 
compares his own feelings to those which 
Lord Burleigh might entertain, if he could 
rise from his grave, “ and see his descendants 
driving the Hatfield stage.” 

These words, after all that has since oc- 
curred, are most remarkable. For a brief 
space Strawberry Hill continued to be main- 
tained, cared for, enjoyed. The acacias still 
waved to and fro in the summer breeze, ad- 
mired by the high-bred and the tasteful ; but 
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in an evil hour the place was surrendered to 
the mace, to which it might most properly be 
said to belong. 

But a few years since the public witnessed 
the utter demolition of all that could be in- 
teresting ata spot but little capable of the 
higher order of beauty from situation, and 
undignified by the display of a noble and sim- 
ple taste. But, however the structure and its 
furniture might be regarded as tasteless, they 
possessed associations of a peculiar and per- 
manent nature. Who can ever forget the 
view which preceded the sale of that collec- 
tion, to which the better part of a life of 
eighty years had been devoted? ‘The gallery, 
of which the owner had so proudly penned a 
description, was crowded with many descend- 
ants of those families of which his pen had 
written once so familiarly. The very literati 
who had hailed his name with so little rever- 
ence were there to criticise. Lady historians, 
welcomed in due state by Mr. Robins, pic- 
ture dealers, and it was said picture stealers— 
for the eye of the police was on many a gay 
bonnet there—sauntered beneath the ceiling 
taken from one of the side aisles of Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel; dealers in curiosities were 
viewing with incredulity old coins, or. sacri- 
legiously handling ebony cabinets. Young 
squires, from the welds beyond Guilford, with 
whip in hand, were looking out for a game 
piece. The regular, proud face of Maria 
Walpole, Duchess of Gloucester, fresh in its 
coloring as when taken from the glowing life, 
drew all the belles, for the beautiful are al- 
ways interested in beauty, to gaze upon it. 
The elderly ladies were passing on to view the 
crimson damask Norwich hangings in the 
round drawing-room. All, all had an eye to 
spoliation; and yet, after beholding Hough- 
ton, Horace Walpole had exclaimed, “ Poor 
little Strawberry! at least it willnot be picked 
to pieces by a descendant.” 

The prayer of Sir Robert Walpole, when he 
built Houghton, was recorded on the founda- 
tion stone. It was, that after its master, to a 
mature old age, had long enjoyed it in per- 
fection, his latest descendants might safely 
possess it in honor. 

It requires no moral to point this tale of 
human short-sightedness. 
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CHAPTER XL 


WHEN Margaret and Edith retired for the 
night, instead of talking as usual over all the 
small events of the day, and reproducing its 
scenes and dialogues, each sat for awhile in 
grave silence. Edith was winding herself up 
for a great duty which she had resolved to 
perform. Margaret was considering how 
many disappointments may be experienced in 
the space of twelve hours, and deciding that 
not one hour in that day had passed without 
bringing some sense of disappointment to her, 
and she felt very tired and depressed. She 
did not seek sympathy, and almost for the 
first time in her life she did not feel disposed 
to address Edith. Edith looked at her si- 
lently for some time before she spoke, and 
then said,—* Margaret, I am going to leave 
you to-morrow.” 

“ Leave us to-morrow! how? why? What 
do you mean ?” 

“The Charltons have invited me to stay 
with them at Calverwells, and I have accepted 
their invitation. I shall like it very much.” 

“Do you mean you shall like to leave me 
very much ?” 

“No; but that I shall like to be with them 
very much.” 

“Oh! of course, novelty in friendship is 
always pleasant.” ‘ 

“You mean that as a reproach, Margaret, 
but I don’t deserve it. The Charltons are no 
new friends. I have admired and esteemed 
Mr. Charlton through his works ever since I 
have been able to understand what admira- 
tion and esteem meant, and with such a feel- 
ing to begin an acquaintance, it is not sur- 
prising if it passes into friendship without 
long delays and doubts. I am indeed not 
fond of doubting and delaying, and on that 
subject, before 1 go away, I must speak to you. 
Tell me—do tell me—what Lord Hanworth 
is doing.” 

“He is doing right, I have no doubt,” said 
Margaret, stiffly. 

“But I have a doubt, Margaret. Why so 
much delay? Why, when he has had so 
much opportunity to say what he feels to- 
wards you, has he left it unsaid ? ” 

“That is a question, Edith, that you have 
no right to ask me. I am satisfied. I differ 
from you if you think that he has had so 
much opportunity to speak. I am in no 
hurry that he should speak. He will say 
what is right at the right time.” 





“T never,” cried Edith, “saw so deter- 
mined a confidence, and I only hope it may 
be rewarded.” 

“Hope it may be rewarded! By your 
tone you mean that you think it will be pun- 
ished; but in this matter I must think for 
myself.” 

“T have no more to say,” replied Edith, 
and she bent down over a box of books that 
she was packing. 

“But J have more to say,” said Margaret, 
“and I must say it. I have to say what may 
surprise you, what [ think must surprise you, 
what I am sure must surprise you: Lady 
Allerton has told mamma, and has insinuated 
to me, that you have been seeking to attract 
Lord Hanworth.” 

“T cannot be surprised that Lady Allerton 
should say any thing that is false,” Edith an- 
swered, passionately. “ Margaret, you know 
that it is false.” 

“Yes, I believe it is; but I wish you had 
not mentioned Lord Hanworth to-night.” 
The subject was then dropped, and they went 
to bed: but Edith ia vain endeavored to 
sleep. Recollections that she wished to ex- 
clude would press upon her, and when she 
resolutely shut her eyes, faces were'still pres- 
ent to her sight that she wished not to see. 
Lord Hanworth’s and Lady Allerton’s changed 
strangely one into the other, and Lady Aller- 
ton’s only disappeared by the increasing pro- 
portions of Hanworth’s. This was too un- 
comfortable to be endured long, and Edith 
presently rose, wrapped herself in her dress- 
ing-gown and as noiselessly as she could, 
opened a chink of the shutter to admit the 
moonlight into her room. She then moved 
gently to the side of Margaret’s bed. Mar- 
garet was sleeping, but not with a quiet sleep; 
perhaps the opening of the shutter had dis- 
turbed her. Edith leant down close over 
her, and fancied her breathing quick; as she 
bent towards her she touched her cheek, and 
thought she felt a tear upon it. Margaret 
stirred at this touch, and Edith, fearing to 
wake her, drew a little aside, and then knelt 
down by the bed. But Margaret sighed, 
woke, turned, and sawher. “ Whois that ?” 
said she; “is it Edith?” 

“Yes; I hope I have not waked you. I 
came to look at you asleep. I shall not be 
with you to-morrow: you did not say good- 
night to me as usual, and [ cannot sleep.” 


“ Dear Edith, good-night; go and sleep.” 
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“ Have I done any thing that you dislike, 
Margaret; do you feel as if you disliked me? 
I feared you did, and the fear has kept me 
awake.” ; 

“No, Edith. I have been vexed to-day, 
and I did not like all you said, but I love 
you; indeed, I love and trust you. Kiss me, 
and don’t lie awake.” 

Edith kissed her, and left her again to seek 
repose, and she presently fell into a deep 
sleep, from which she was waked only by the 
sound of the breakfast gong. She rang hur- 
riedly for Morris: was that really the break- 
fast gong? What would Sir Simon say? 
Why had she not been waked? Miss Ram- 
say had desired that she should not be dis- 
turbed. Miss Ramsay had just gone into the 
breakfast room. Edith begged that a mes- 
sage might be taken to Lady Howell, that 
she was not to expect her till after breakfast. 
She felt for the discomfort that this departure 
from regularity would inflict upon Sir Simon, 
but she was glad herself to escape from the 
talking over of the archery, and the day which 
had brought her so much vexation, and from 
another meeting with Hanworth. 

It was much better to breakfast alone, and 
it was acomfort, when a knock at her door 
was heard, to find that it came from gentle 
Mrs. Charlton’s hand. Mrs. Charlton only 
came to say that they were to start for Cal- 
verwells in an hour’s time, and to offer to 
assist her in any final arrangements ; and she 
discreetly went away when Edith assured her 
that she was quite ready, and would soon 
come down. When the actual time of depar- 
ture arrived, the leave-taking was not so bad 
as she expected. Sir Simon talked indeed at 
some length about hoping to see her again, 
and about her claim upon his gratitude as a 
father, but she did not feel herself bound to 
listen to every word, and it was evident that 
the general intention of his speech was kind. 
Lady Howell kissed her with something that 
approached to affection. Adeline and Cap- 
tain French wondered that she could tear her- 
self away from the charms of Elderslie. 
Lady Allerton contented herself with a stiff 
courtesy. Sir George hoped that she had 
breakfasted well. There was enough of ten- 
derness in Margaret’s parting, and there 
seemed to be no more meaning than usual in 
Mrs. Ramsay’s quotation when she said “ Go 
where glory waits thee.” Lord Hanworth 
was present, but Vernon stood in front of 
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him; and it was only as the carriage was 
actually starting that he extended his hand 
and said good-by. 

It was with a feeling of inexpressible relief 
that Edith looked out upon the open road 
when she found herself altogether clear of 
the grounds of Elderslie, with none of its 
associations hanging about her, for her friend- 
ship with the Charltons did not belong to 
those associations. She felt herself entering 
upon a new and better life; and the well- 
known opening passage of Dante’s “ Purga- 
tory” recurred over and over again to her 
mind :— 

“ Per correr miglior acqua, alza le vele 

Omai la navicella del mio ingegno ; ” 
though she did not surrender herself habitu- 
ally to fragments of poetry, in the manner of 
Mrs. Ramsay. To figure to herse.f a quiet 
home with true friendship, an absence from 
ostentation, from the fatiguing effort of a con- 
stant flow of talk, and from a pressing anx- 
iety, was an employment so happy that she 
was pained by its interruption in the arrival 
at Calverwells, though that arrival brought 
her to the very home she was looking forward 
to. The air of the house into which Charlton 
led her was tranquil and pleasing ; and a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, pretty, laughing boy of five 
years old came to meet them with that joyful 
and caressing warmth that is not denied even 
by English custom to the manners of chil- 
dren. Charlton pressed him in his arms with 
the same fondness as his mother, and the 
child seemed to Edith to contrast favorably 
with the child at Elders.ie. Charlton led her 
to his study, and called upon her to admire 
beautiful view from the garden; but Mrs, 
Charlton suggested that as she had passed an 
uneasy night, Edith had best retire to the 
quiet of her own room, a counsel which she 
was glad to follow, and then the married pair 
were left to discuss her condition, sending 
the child into the garden in order to do it 
freely and comfortably. She was evidently, 
Mrs. Charlton said, in a state of painful 
doubt, but it would soon be over; Hanworth 
would certainly act as he should. Charlton 
was quite sure that Hanworth was very much 
in love, but he judged from some passages 
between them in the walled garden that 
there had been an actual quarrel; that might 
have prevented him from acknowledging his 
sentiments, or he might have been prevented 
by Lady Allerton’s continual pursuit of him. 
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But he owned that he was surprised at Edith’s 
accession of spirits in leaving Elderslie. Mrs. 
Vharlton, on the contrary, quite understood, 
quite sympathized with it; it was an exulta- 
tion at having found a test -for Lord Han- 
worth’s real feelings. Here little Willy burst 
in with a lamentation that he had broken his 
drum, and by that important event the dia- 
.ogue was suspended. 

When Edith appeared at the dinner table 
it was not with swollen eyes or tear-stained 
cheeks, but with a fresh color and a bright 
smile, and Charlton thought that if she really 
were in love no one had ever borne love so 
well. She was not listless, she was not ab- 
sent; on the contrary, she was ready to join 
in conversation, and to make her share of it, 
and to take an interest in every topic that 
arose. ‘This was her first visit to Calverwells, 
and she made all the proper questions con- 
cerning it—was not the surrounding country 
beautiful ? had it not been once a very fashion- 
able watering-place ? was it so still? what was 
its society like ? To this Mrs. Charlton replied 
that the country was lovely, that the waters 
were considered beneficial to invalids, and that 
no doubt there must be a great deal to like in 
the residents when well known. “I am 
sorry,” said Charlton, “ to differ from Emilia, 
but I believe the waters to have no effect ex- 
cept on the imagination ; and I feel quite sure 
that we should find very little to like in the 
residents if we knew them well, for which 
reason 1 keep aloof, and know them hardly at 
al.. As for the charms of the country, even 
Emilia’s romance cannot exaggerate those ; 
whenever we wander away from our own 
place it is to find some charming walk or 
some pleasant ride: and yet when we come 
back to our home, we feel that it is impossible 
to see any thing prettier in our absence from 
it. Then you must know that within reach of 
this fortunate spot are some of the most in- 
teresting places in England. 

“There is a wonderful old house which has 
survived all the perils of age and dilapidation, 
of civil war, of fire, of extravagant owners, 
and of modern so-called improvement and 
restoration. Standing within its stately, 
walled gardens, in the midst of a glorious 
deer-park, full of the finest beech trees in 
Britain, it lives as the noblest specimen ex- 
tant of a mansion of the olden time. Each 
generation of its proprietors for centuries past 
nas left its own deposit of treasures, and the 
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house with its collections may be regarded, 
to borrow a term from geology, as a fine 
section, displaying in the most perfect manner 
the fossils of successive formations. You may 
pace the gallery in which Henry VIII. has 
danced, with its appropriate Holbeins on the 
walls, You may speculate whether you could 
sleep comfortably in the state bedchamber, 
with its silver furniture, fitted up for James L, 
and you may lament the decline of taste in 
the apartments furnished for the reception of 
Dutch William, and in those prepared for a 
possible visit from George III. Vandykes, 
Lelys, Knellers, Sir Joshuas, and Lawrences 
in magnificent profusion continue the chain of 
family portraits through all these periods, anq 
in passing through the various suites of rooms 
in this remarkable house, you seem to be 
making a historical progress, and to be liv- 
ing one after the other through all the years 
of its existence.” 

“Qh,” cried Edith, “how much 1 shomd 
like to do that; and yet I feel almost that I 
have done it from your description.” 

“We must take you to see it,” said Charl- 
ton, “ and we must take you, too, to another 
smaller sample of an ancient country house, 
whither the burly monarch of many wives 
continually resorted to court one of them, 
and which is so closely associated with. the 
recollections of her happy youth and cruel 
fate. The old rooms remain much as they 
were when Henry and Anne exchanged posies 
in them. The spiked portcullis stil’ hangs 
above the doorway, and the wet moat still 
surrounds the melancholy pile of building. 
Then, there are the classic shades and the an- 
cestral halls so intimately associated with the 
memories of England’s most accomplished 
cavalier, and of all that fine taste, that gal- 
lant spirit, and that noble nature which were 
so untimely quenched at Zutphen. To see 
these places we must take you expeditions be- 
yond Calverwells.” 

“ But,” interrupted Mrs. Charlton, “ it will 
not give you the trouble of an expedition tc 
see our beautiful heath, of which I am never 
tired, and to-morrow I mean to show you the 
old-fashioned parade, with its rows of little 
shops, and to introduce you to Beau’s library, 
where you may see some of the loungers of 
the place staring out at the window to see 
other people drink the waters of the mineral 
spring to which, however out of fashion it 
may be, Calverwells owes its existence.” 
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“Most people,” said Charlton, “take the 
waters in this vicarious method, and it is a 
good way of doing it, as when so done no 
harm can come of it; and when you are sated 
with this exhilarating sight you may look 
from the opposite window, and you will prob- 
ably be gratified by seeing a troop of pretty 
riders cantering by, escorted by the zealous 
Mr. Norval, the best riding-master anywhere, 
or by one of his charming daughters, whom 
it is a pleasure to see managing a high- 
mettled animal; or perhaps a young Norval 
will pass with a little squadron of boy cavalry 
in training, and my Willy amongst them. I 
have seen stout old gentlemen staring out 
with longing looks at these scenes, thinking 
of the days when the half-joy and half-fear 
(terrible delights’ of early equestrianism were 
snown to them too, and wishing for their own 
ponies again.” 

Edith went to bed wishing for the morning 
that was to reveal some of these things to 
her. 

CHAPTER XII. 

A very beautiful morning it was when it 
came, clear and serene, with a warm but not 
oppressive air. Edith felt as she accom- 
panied her friends and their pretty bov across 
the common that Mrs. Charlton had hardly 
said enough of the beauty of these home 
scenes, and she felt an indescribable assurance 
of peace within her as she leant on Charlton’s 
arm. ‘She was certain that she had in him a 
friend on whose indulgence, generosity, and 
constancy she might always surely depend ; 
and while his wife talked with her there was 
the charm of feminine sympathy and warmth. 
The child, too, was full of pleasant ways and 
lively fancies ; and when they all sat down 
under the shade of two dark pines, and looked 
out upon the bright sky and the sparkling 
landscape beyond, it seemed desirable to stay 
always in this seat. But presently a group of 
young children and nursemaids approached 
them, -and eyed the bench so yearningly, that 
it appeared right to move away, and accord- 
ingly the Charltons rose, and they then walked 
down to survey the promised glories of the 
parade, where the band was just’ beginning to 
play a waltz, which made it difficult to walk 
except iu waltz measure. The parade was 
soon sufficiently enjoyed, and when Charlton 
had satisfied himself through the medium of 
the Times, the Chronicle, and the Morning 
Post, that there was nothing new to learn, 
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Edith and her friends left the region of small 
shop-fronts to enjoy again the freshness of the 
common. 

“ And now,” said Edith, addressing Charl- 
ton, “I want to know on what you found your 
notion of a necessary dislike to the residents 
of this attractive place. The few that I saw 
at the well and in the library had a steady, 
respectable look, grave and quiet.” 

“ They are, I believe,” said Charlton, “ a so- 
called pious community, and they have put 
down the playhouse, and have built up 
chapels, but from what I hear, not to the im- 
provement of their morals. I believe that 
Dr. Watts has preached in vain, as far as this 
little world is concerned, that our hands were 
not made to tear each others’ eyes, or if the 
sentiment has answered any purpose, it has 
suggested the advantage of an attack upon 
the back instead of the face, and Pope’s line, 

‘At every word a reputation dies,’ 
might be posted up on the parade as an indi- 
cation of what was to be expected by any one 
entering into this society.” 

“T don’t believe, though,” said Mrs, Charl- 
ton, “ that it is really at all worse than other 
watering-places, and my dear William, in his 
hatred, his just hatred, of the malevolence of 
busy tongues, perhaps exaggerates the state 
of things here.” 

“ Look,” said Charlton, “in the index to 
Johnson’s Jdler for the word watering-place, 
and it will lead you to this passage: -* The 
numbers are too great for privacy, and too 
small for diversion. As each is known to be 
a spy upon the rest, they all live in continual 
restraint; and having but a narrow range for 
censure, they gratify its cravings by preying 
upon one arother.’ ” , 

“That is very like Johnson,” said Edith; 
“and when I say that it is like Johnson, { 
mean to say that it is verv good, for [ am so 
untrue to the taste of the day that I find my- 
self reading old papers in the Jdler and 
Rambler instead of new ones in fashionable 
magazines; and I find thoughts and images 
to dwell upon and to admire in those worn- 
out volumes. Sometimes I confess that even 
the style impresses itself upon me as weighty 
and grand.” 

“It is too grand and too weighty,” said 
Charlton, “except in certain passages where 
it has weighty sentiments to carry; but I 
agree with you in a very high esteem for the 
old Doctor as a writer, and in feeling that he 
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is underrated now, perhaps because he was 
overrated long ago, and because that swelling 
style that was only made tolerable by the 
strength of his hand, became intolerable when 
it was built up by feeble imitators.” 

“T must own,” said Mrs. Charlton, “ that I 
look suspiciously at critics who talk of Dr. 
Johnson as commonplace, thinking that they 
perhaps may find it convenient that he should 
be laid aside by the reading public in order 
to be securely and comfortably plundered by 
themselves, I have read images and similies 
of his reproduced over and over again till I 
am sick of them.” 

What more might have been settled about 
Dr. Johnson, had the conversation continued, 
cannot be known, for children are not favora- 
ble to literary discussions, and Willy now 
ardently besought his father to help him to 
fly his kite. Charlton, however meritorious 
as a poet, was still more excellent as a father, 
and instantly abandoned his argument to 
assist his boy. Edith and Mrs. Charlton of 
course directed all their interest at once to 
this pursuit also, and the kite, between fail- 
ures and successes, unlooked-for abasements 
and unhoped-for flights, filled up the remain- 
ing portion of time until the luncheon hour, 
How happily, how quickly the morning had 
passed, Edith thought, as she entered the 
dining-room. How much she hoped that 
Margaret was finding an equal happiness ; but 
could it be found at Elderslie? Then the 
old wonderment about Hanworth recurred to 
her again. Did he really love Margaret ? 
would he really now seek out some quiet mo- 
ment to reveal the sentiments that were im- 
puted to him? But why should she think of 
Hanworth ? why should she cloud her present 
enjoyment by unpleasant recollections ? 

Just as she reached this passage in her 
thoughts, Charlton addressed her, and she 
started. His wife exchanged a look with 
him, which Edith of course saw, though she 
was of course meant not to see it; and then 
Mrs. Charlton said— 

‘Never mind, Edith. Day-dreams are 
allowed to young ladies. We won’t ask what 
you were thinking of.” 

Edith blushed very deeply, and Willy 
said— ; 

“ How red Miss Somers’s face is with run- 
ning after my kite!” 

His father tapped his cheek with a benevo- 
lent smile at his innocence; and Edith began 
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an animated discourse upon the kite, to show 
her unconcern. 

After luncheon, during the heat of the day, 
there was some sitting in the garden under 
shade, while Charlton read aloud from a fa- 
vorite poet ; and after dinner came a delight- 
ful stroll upon the heath, which seemed full 
of anew kind of beauty, while the red flush 
of the sunset was dying away, and the moon 
with her white light was beginning to show 
herself. They lingered watching till the stars 
came out, and the town grew dim and unde- 
fined, only its lights indicating its extent, and 
under this aspect giving a notion of vastness 
and importance far beyond what it showed in 
daylight. Noticing these things, idly stroll- 
ing, pleasantly talking, in perfect sympathy 
and perfect content, they remained out of 
doors till Mrs. Charlton feared the servants 
might be looking for them about tea; and 
then they went home; and when Edith 
wished them good night, she told her friends 
with perfect sincerity that this was one of the 
happiest days she had ever passed. 

The morning’s post brought a letter from 
Margaret to Edith, which ran as follows :— 


“My dearest Edith,—I really must write 
to you, for I think of you continually, and I 
hope you will feel interested in the progress 
of the life at Elderslie since the time of your 
departure ; but I have little time, and I am 
writing in dread of the gong, yet with much 
to say. In the evening after you left us that 
strange little man, Mr. Vernon, came and sat 
himself down close to me, and, pointing my 
attention to Lord Hanworth and Lady Al.er- 
ton who just then appeared engaged in earnest 
conversation, he said, ‘that I call a case of 
real fli‘ation.’ I laughed, though I own [ 
felt ve.d, and I asked ‘How do you define 
the word “ flirtation ?”’—* Oh, I hate defini- 
tions, but look, and you will understand the 
example before you—each party seeking to 
excite an interest in the other without any 
sentiment to justify the effort, or, as the say- 
ing is, without any love lost. This grave 
Lord Hanworth is my notion of a male co- 
quette, for he absorbs the woman’s attention 
by appearing indifferent to it. Yet if by any 
chance one of them fails to worship him, he 
will spare no art to bring her to his feet; 
and Lady Allerton perfectly understands the 
game. Last night I saw her turn the cold 
shoulder on him for some slight on his part, 
and this morning I was the envious witness of 
his tender assiduities towards her at the 
breakfast-table. The honey, the marmalade,. 
the favorite rolls, were all put with such a 
graceful courtesy close within her reach that, 
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much as I love her, there was no chance left 
of any little service for me. And she was 
melted! She rewarded my rival with such a 
look! Yes; he has made her more than half 
in love with him, and I am a wretched man 
with only you left to be kind to me now that 
Edith Somers is gone.’ ‘ But,’ said I, ‘I can- 
not be kind if I hear you speak ill of your 
friends, and I really cannot allow you to call 
Lord Hanworth a male coquette.’ ‘Can you 
disprove the truth of what I have advanced ?’ 
he replied.— Yes ; what you have called co- 

uetry I recognize as benevolence. Lord 
fanworth saw that he had offended’ uninten- 
tionally, and he was not too proud to show 
himself sorry for it.’ ‘Ah, there we split. 
My point is, that the offence he gave was not 
unintentional. That is his art with women ; 
he stings them into tenderness.’ I was really 
annoyed. There was no semblance of truth 
in these biting observations, yet I liked 
them so little that in order to avoid any more 
of them I broke away from Mr. Vernon and 
seated myself by Sir Simon, while your Val- 
entine entered upon his usual occupation—a 
hunt for his eye-glass; and soon we heard 
one of his piercing exclamations of lament, 
*O, Hanworth, Hanworth, I beg your par- 
don. I thought this was my blotting-book, 
left about in my careless way, and now I see 
it’s yours ; and in looking for my eye-glass— 
I fancied it might have slipped into the pocket | 
—TI’ve tumbled every thing out.’ Lord Han-| 
worth, I thought with a disturbed look went | 
to the table, where his papers and letters , 
were all blowing about opposite the open | 
window; while Mr. Vernon, according to his | 
wont, did damage in trying to help. 

“ As Lord Hanworth was putting the rest 
in order, one stray leaf, taken by the wind, | 
went fluttering about the room, poor Mr. | 
Wernon fluttering after it. He caught it at 
cast, and then came a cry of triumph. | 
‘Here’s a discovery — here’s a discovery. | 
‘Why, Miss Ramsay, here’s your charm.ng 
drawing of Miss Somers’s rescue of Simon 
Percy at Cowlington Priory! How could it 
have got into that book ? Did you mistake it: 
for one of your letters, my lord ?—do you 
ehare my aristocratic privilege of blindness ? 
You.must take to glasses—you must take to 
glasses.’ Lord Hanworth stood with his 
back turned while this sentence was addressed 
to him, put up his papers, and made no an- 
swer, and Mr, Vernon brought the drawing 
to me. I put it quietly away, hoping that 
the subject would now be dropped; but Sir’ 
Simon came forward, and asked to‘look at it, ' 
and gave out some pompous criticisms; while | 
my sister began to rally Lord Hanworth 
upon what she pretended to suppose was his 
unconscious theft. He bdre it patiently, and 
made no effort at any sallies in return, and 





presently walked out, with some observation 
on the beauty of the evening. I sat still. I 
felt that he wished me to join him on the 
terrace, but I had not the courage to do it, 
and he would have strolled alone, but that 
Adeline and Captain French was seized with 
a desire to stroll also, and Adeline drew me 
out with her. Lord Hanworth soon joined 
us, and our other friends were willing enough, 
as you may readily suppose, to leave us an 
opportunity for a few words alone. So it 
presently happened that they took the lower 
terrace, while we occupied the upper; and 
then Lord Hanworth addressed me in a low 
tone, and I only feared lest he should too 
plainly see my emotion. He said (I can 
while I write hear the exact tone in which 
every syllable was spoken), ‘ Miss Ramsay, [ 
feel that I owe you an apology. I must ask 
you to forgive the theft of this beautiful 
drawing of yours, which I cannot justify. I 
cannot wish to disguise from you the feelings 
that influenced me when I took this unal- 
lowed possession of it. Indeed, [ have in- 
tended to speak of them to you before, but it 
has been impossible. I have wished to ask 
you ifi——’ At this moment (Edith feel for 
me) Lady Allerton came brushing up against 
us, and I ceased to hear his voice. [ had 
averted my face from him, so that I could not 
see his when he first began to address me, 
and I had not felt courage to 100k round at 
him. I cannot tell you what Lady Allerton 
said—I can only tell that she interrupted 
what I most wished to listen to, and that she 
had the impertinence to send Lord Hanworth 
away in quest of Adeline. She was then 
quite ready to enter upon a cross-examination 
of me, but I left her at once, and retired to 
my own room, not choosing that she or any 
one else should perceive my agitation. Why 
is she not so sensible of the dangers of Cap- 
tain French’s attentions as to leave Elderslie 
altogether ? | When will Lord Hanworth find 


/& moment to finish what he had begun to 


say? It happens most unfortunately that he 


is summoned quite suddenly to town this 


morning—but why should I complain? Has 
he not said enough, and may I not now think 
of him as I wish? We are friends, Edith ; 
you have spoken frankly to me, and I well 
know that you deserve all my confidence, 
and so let me confess to you that there have 
been in my intercourse with him thoughts of 
doubt too distressing, to grievous to reveal at 
the time, even to you, but in my present hap- 
piness I may open my whole heart to you, 
and claim that sympathy which is the truest 
satisfaction of friendship. I have repeated 
all exactly as it happened to my beloved 
mother, from whom you know I have no feel- 
ing, no thought concealed, and she is de- 
lighted ; and only afraid that my shyness may 
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have been misconstrued, as Lord Hanworth 
sat silent and grave for the rest of the even- 
ing. 
2 Sir Simon invites me to accompany him 
to see his last new fence, which is of course the 
best fence in the United Kingdom. Good- 
by.—Your always affectionate, 
“ MARGARET RAMSAY. 

“Of course you will keep this entirely to 
yourself.” 

This letter raised Edith’s present happi- 
ness to its height. She read it three times 
over, and then, feeling that there could be no 
longer any doubt of Hanworth’s sentiments, 
though Vernon’s description of him as a male 
coquette occurred to her as not so devoid of 
all semblance of truth as it appeared to Mar- 
garet, she refolded it, and laid it in her writ- 
ing-case, promising herself, with a relieved 
heart, to answer it that-very day. All her 
previous fears she regarded as unfounded, as 
even foolish. She had allowed herself to be 
influenced by Lady Allerton’s suggestions ; 
she had misconstrued Lord Hanworth’s re- 
gard for her as Margaret’s dearest friend ; 
and it had been nothing more than a bad 
dream. 

CHAPTER XIII. 


THE next day Edith and Charlton were to 
take a walk of some distance, and Mrs. 
Charlton was to pay visits that required re- 
turning, and some of which she almost hoped 
might be returned so effectually as never to 


come upon her hands again. So she had to 
go and lose a fine day and a pleasant walk, 
and find her chief happiness in learning that 
most of the people for whom she was making 
this sacrifice were not at home, and of emp- 
tying her card-case at their doors. When 
will the polite world agree to adopt some 
more convenient mode of interchanging civil- 
ties than this one of morning visits and leav- 
ing cards? Why cannot the principle of the 
clearing-house be adopted — the place to 
which all the City bankers send their clerks 
to exchange cheques, leaving only a small 
balance to pass in the shape of actual money ? 
why should not the servants meet and ex- 
change cards, and balance the accounts of 
mutual civility in the same way? However, 
as this expeditious and sensible method of 
transacting the visiting business of life has 
not yet been established even in London, it 
was not likely that Calverwells should have 
anticipated the metropolis in so brilliant a 
scheme, and Mrs. Charlton was no worse off 
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than her neighbors when she parted from 
Edith and her husband, she in bonnet and 
silk dress of best for her calls, while Edith 
rejoiced in the sylvan freedom of that wide 
straw hat which makes so many pretty faces 
look still prettier. 

The walkers walked for a little way in si- 
lence, each seeming to enjoy the beauty of 
the day and the elastic tread of the turf un- 
der their feet. At last Charlton said,— 

“This is one of those finely constituted 
days when, for the time at least, mere exist- 
ence and the exercise of volition in produc- 
ing movement appear to be enough for hap- 
piness. What a glorious sky it is overhead, 
and what a springing carpet of green beneath 
us!” 

“Yes, I feel that too,” answered Edith; 
“and altogether I am very happy—happier 
indeed than I thought I should ever be again, 
a few days ago.” 

Charlton smiled, though he was puzzled, 
but only said,— 

“Tshall ask no questions ; but I hope the 
time is not far distant when we may be ad- 
mitted to share your happiness. We were 
afraid that all was not so well as what you 
have just said makes me now hope it is.” 

“ All is well now,” said Edith; “but I 
would rather talk about something else. In- 
deed I feel I have been indiscreet even in let- 
ting you know I was happy; that is other- 
wise happy than you know I must be in 
taking such a walk, with you as my compan- 
ion, on such a day as this.” 

Charlton was still perplexed, but could say 
no more to procure further enlightenment 
He stopped a moment, aud looking back at 
the town, remarked,— 

“ How well that spire shows among trees; 
there is nothing to be seen from this point 
which could suggest its being in a town.” 

“Ts that the High Church spire or the Low 
Church spire?” asked Edith. 

“TI rather think it is neither—it is the 
Middling Church spire, if one may invent a 
name for it ; but I do very much dislike these 
names, although it is perhaps impossible to 
speak intelligibly and shortly without using 
them, and I believe they are not repudiated 
by those to whom they are applied.” 

“It is a convenience when party names 
mean nothing in themselves, I dare say,” said 
Edith; “ but I remember being very much 
disappointed when I was a little girl, and 
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reading the history of England, to find such 
an unsatisfactory explanation of the meaning 
and origin of the words Whig and Tory.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Charlton, “ those well- 
known party designations were unmeaning 
enough in their origin, as unmeaning, indeed, 
as they have now come to be in their accepted 
political sense. It was the same, also, you 
may recollect, with those names of far greater 
interest, and of far longer endurance, in the 
general politics of Europe—I mean Guelf 
and Ghibeline—the very sources of which 
have perplexed the most learned authors.” 

“TI suppose,” said Edith, “ people are glad 
to shelter themselves under a name which 
really implies nothing but the fact of siding 
with a recognized party. One of the gar- 
deners at Elderslie the other day was telling 
Mr. Vernon that he always voted ‘ blue,’ and 
his father had always voted ‘blue’ before 
him; and Mr. Vernon could not extract any 
further confession of political faith from him, 
although, knowing perfectly well what ‘ blue’ 
meant, he suggested a suitable creed for his 
acceptance. But the gardener stuck to his 
‘blue,’ and would not commit himself to any 
thing else.” 

“Well,” said Charlton, “I wish one could 
be as easily satisfied as the gardener. I fear 
I can neither call myself ‘ blue’ nor ‘red,’ 
nor accept any cut-and-dried creed in politics, 
which either Mr. Vernon or Mr. Vernon’s an- 


tagonists could propoundtome. I might find. 


something to agree with in both sets of opin- 
ions, but I could not assent altogether to either 
I sometimes envy my brother’s convictions, 
of whem you may have heard me talk asa 
thorough Tory. He went out young to India, 
and has religiously preserved his early faith, 
or what he cherishes as his early faith, as a 
part of his home feelings. Dear Edmund, 
he is a true-hearted fellow as ever breathed, 
and in spite of our different Views, our meet- 
ing will be a very happy one.” 

The mention of Edmund Charlton had an 
especial-interest for Edith, for he was the in- 
timate friend of Charles Stirling. In India, 
they had been thrown a good deal together, 
their tastes and habits suited each other, and 
they were drawn still closer by the ties of ear- 
ly associations. She longed to ask something 
about him, but feared the tremor of her voice. 
She did not wish to betray any emotion in 
hearing Mr. Stirling spoken of, and she there- 
fore paused for some time before she said any 





thing, and then asked, quietly, “ When did 
you last hear from Major Charlton, and when 
will your meeting take place ?” 

“T heard from him yesterday,” said Charl- 
ton, “and I may hope to see him in a fort- 
night. He and his friend Stirling will come 
home together. I trust you will see this 
meeting and know my brother. Stirling, I 
believe, you know already, for Edmund says 
he has heard him speak of you.” 

Charlton was wholly unconscious when he 
spoke this sentence of its being at all likely 
to excite emotion in his companion, so little 
do the most intimate friends sometimes know 
of each other’s deepest feelings; but Edith 
was much moved, and recollections and con- 
jectures became crowded in her mind. He 
had not, then, forgotten her. He had talked 
of her. What had he said? Why had not 
Major Charlton had the humanity to say in 
what terms his friend had spoken of her ? but 
perhaps he had said, and Charlton could tell 
her, if she could find courage to ask ; but then 
she reproached herself for her folly; they 
could not and they ought not to know that 
Charles Stirling’s opinion could be a matter 
of any solicitude to her, and she must remain 
silent, and look forward to a meeting which 
she thought of with an almost equal degree 
of pleasure and of pain. 

“T am afraid,” said Charlton, struck by her 
long silence, “ that your walk has tired you.” 

“No: yes; perhaps it has a little. But 
we are very near home—and see! there is 
Mrs. Charlton, with little Willy, coming to 
meet us.” 

As she spoke Mrs. Charlton joined them. 
She was looking bright and cheerful. The 
burthen of her visits was cast off, and she had 
a few new impressions gleaned from them to 
communicate. She had really discovered that 
her dear William’s views of the society were 
correct. She had been shocked to hear her 
neighbors speak so ill of each other; and she 
was particularly distressed (but she was dis- 
tressed with a very cheerful voice and face) to 
find religion, which ought to unite all Chris- 
tian hearts, dividing them with bitterness and 
acrimony of spirit ; and the same pastor that 
was the idol of one being talked of as the 
arch enemy by the other. It seemed, indeed, 
that there were feuds upon every possible sub- 
ject; feuds about doctors, feuds about riding- 
masters, feuds about tradesmen, feuds about 
cards—a constant warfare going on. When 
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she had spoken of the beauty of the country, 
trusting in that to find a peaceful topic, the 
only idea the subject suggested to the resi- 
dents was, that some one was building on 
some plot of ground to which they had no 
right. 

“Great heaven!” cried Charlton, impa- 
tiently, “ let us hear no more of this. Come 
in at once, and while we are here never pay 
another visit.” 

He was replied to by a promise of obedi- 
ence; and on their entrance into the house, 
Edith found a letter from Margaret awaiting 
her. Her interest was now excited in a new 
direction ; and eager to know the contents of 
this letter, which must be important, and de- 
sirous of learning them in perfect quiet, she 
withdrew to her own room. But the letter 
did not contain the news she hoped for. Mar- 
garet wrote that Lord Hanworth was still 
detained in town by business, and she had not 
heard one word from him. She began, there- 
fore, to share her mother’s fears that her man- 
ner might have been misconstrued ; and she 
wished for that reason to return to town, when 
an immediate invitation to their own house 
must set all right. Margaret added that 
Lady Allerton had gone to London the same 
day, and that she felt her departure a great 
re.ease. She and her mother proposed some 
day soon to drive over to Calverwells. They 
should perhaps sleep anight at the hotel there, 
in order to see their friends and the beauties of 
the place comfortably, and then they should 
return to London. They should try to per- 
suade Edith to accompany them. Sir Simon, 
if there were no other reason for departure, 
could not be endured much longer. 

Edith sat and wondered and pondered 
some time over this letter. It was singular 
that Lord Hanworth should not have followed 
upa conversation so begun and so interrupted 
by a note, supposing all further verbal explana- 
tion to be impossible. It was so very strange 
that he should be so easily intimidated. She 
wondered and conjectured, till conjecturing and 
wondering became tedious, and then she went 
down stairs, and joined Mrs.Charlton. Char!l- 
ton was busy in his own room, 

“T have news for you, my child,” said Mrs. 
Charlton, as she entered. “Come here and 
listen to me, and let me look at your face ; J 
wont have it turned away from me while I tell 
you. Lord Hanworth is coming here the day 
after to-morrow.” 


“Coming here!” said Edith; “ what for?” 

“Oh, only to see the country, of course,” 
said Mrs. Charlton, archly; “and of course 
you are very much surprised ?” 

“No,” replied Edith, calmly, “Iam not 
very much surprised. It is nothing strange 
that Lord Hanworth should wish to pay a 
visit to his dearest friends; and even if it 
were strange, I should not be surprised, for he 
really is an eccentric man. I have no objec- 
tion to his coming.” 

“Indeed, I should hope not,” said Mrs. 
Charlton with a certain gravity of manner; 
“you would appear to me very eccentric in- 
deed if you had any objection to his coming.” 

“Dear Mrs. Charlton, you cannot expect 
me to feel as enthusiastic as you do about 
him; but I believe that I shall be glad to see 
him.” 

“That will do for the present,” said Mrs. 
Charlton, smilingly ; and turning to her little 
boy, who was showing his skill in spinning 
her gold thimble, she said, “ Willy, are you 
not glad that Lord Hanworth is coming to 
see us ?”, 

“Oh, yes; so very glad, mamma. He will 
fly my kite for me, and he will teach my 
puppy to beg. And then, too, there’s uncle 
Edmund and Mr. Stirling coming; and Mr, 
Stirling is going to bring me a set of Indian 
chessmen. Isn’t it good of him? Do you 
know, Edith, he has never seen me since i 
was a baby, and yet he is going to bring me 
a set of chessmen? but Uncle Edmund says 
he is the most generous man in the whole 
world.” 

Edith leant down and kissed the child’s 
| cheek, and hid her face in his curly hair. 

By one of those chances that sometimes 
occur in this world, but so seldom that when 
they do they appear as the result of contriv- 
ance, on the very morning of the day on 
which Hanworth was expected, Mrs. Ramsay 
and Margaret arrived. Mrs. Ramsay, who 
was rather dull and languid on their first ap- 
pearance, burst into a flow of spirits on the 
news that Hanworth was coming, and pleased 
herself with thinking how surprised he would 
be to find them. As he was expected to 
luncheon, it seemed best to put off till that 
time the proposed country walk ; and so till 
his arrival the time was passed in lounging 
and talking in the garden. Afterwards, the 
business of luncheon being almost immedi- 





ately entered upon, agitated feelings had 












time to compose themselves or to disguise 
themselves, and eyes that dared not look up 
could fix themselves upon the plate in front 
of them. It was certain, indeed, that Mrs. 
Charlton twice addressed Hanworth without 
receiving an answer; but Charlton at once 
accounted for that by remarking that Willy 
made too much clatter with his knife and 
fork; and then Hanworth entered upon a 
discussion of public affairs in a very creditable 
manner. 

As soon as they rose from table, prepara- 
tions were made for walking, but Mrs. @harl- 
ton and Mrs. Ramsay announced their inten- 
tion of staying at home; and Charlton 
undertook the care of the young ladies. To 
Edith’s great surprise, Charlton at once drew 
Margaret’s arm within his own, and led the 
way with her. She thought this awkwardly 
and ill done, and she began to consider a 
variety of ways for altering the arrangement, 
beginning with decision of action by telling 
Lord Hanworth that she wished to keep pace 
with Margaret. He acceded to her request 
in silence, and they proceeded all four to- 
gether for awhile till they reached the en- 
trance of a little wood, where the path was 
narrow, and they fell into a single file— 
Edith being the last, Margaret the first, 
Charlton next, and the child between him 
and Hanworth. 

Lord Hanworth paused, stopped for a mo- 
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to-day. Ido not know whether I may ven- 
ture to hope that you have thought so much 
of me as to wonder at any proceedings of 
mine, but I feel that I must tell you why I 
am come; and you must, I think, have been 
prepared for it by some communication from 
your tender, your considerate friend, Miss 
Ramsay. I am come because you are here; 
Iam come to tell you that you are now the 
object of all my best thoughts and hopes.” 
He paused for a moment, and then added— 
“May I hope?—will you (holding out his 
hand) give me your hand for one moment, 
and tell me to hope, and to seek the way to 
win your affection? O, Edith Somers, may 
I dare to look forward to the day when I may 
call you my wife?” 

Tenderness and emotion added to the 
beauty of his always musical voice, and his 
true, deep feeling, showed itself in his face; 
but Edith was moved with sensations of sur- 
prise and of dismay, and this sudden confirm- 
ation of her past fears, this sudden downfall 
of her present hopes, almost overwhelmed 
her, overturning for the time her better rea- 
son, and making her passionate and unjust. 
She knew well the devotion and the constancy 
of Margaret’s character, and she secretly ac- 
cused Hanworth of having trifled with it. 
She allowed herself to be misled by a precon- 
ceived notion, and for a moment to believe 
that he had been playing a double game, but 





ment, seemed curiously to examine a small 
wild flower that grew on the path’s edge, and 
Edith was obliged to stop also; but on Mar- 
garet’s account she felt impatient to leave 
this wood, and she said,— 

“Shall I pass you, Lord Hanworth ?” 

“No,” said he, turning towards her, his 
face somewhat flushed, “no, Miss Somers, I 
cannot let you pass me. I must ask your 
patience for a few minutes. I have some- 
thing to say to you which 1 must say alone. 
Let Charlton get on a little in advance.” 

The emotion that showed itself in his coun- 


tenance and his voice struck Edith; but she | 


remembered the letter from Elderslie, and 
re-assured by that recollection, she became 
convinced that he was going to speak to her 
of Margaret. There was a minute of silence, 
and then in a low tone Hanworth again ad- 
dressed her, leaving the path and standing in 
the long grass beside her :— 

“I do not know, Miss Somers, whether you 
have asked yourself why 1 have come here 


she would not say so; she would say nothing 
to compromise the dignity of the friend she 
loved, of the friend who was so much too 
good for such a man, whatever her resent- 
ment might be. But this resentment she 
was unable to disguise, though she suppressed 
ithe cause ofit, and she exclaimed, in tones 


pele 
| more indignant than sorrowful :— 


| “T do not know what I have ever done to 

deserve this. I beg that you will never 
repeat such sentiments tome. Pray forget 
that you have ever spoken in this manner; 
forget that you have made so great a mistake, 
and let me forget it too, and try to be happy 
again.” 

With this she passed him, and hurried 
along the pathway a few steps onward, urging 
the little Willy forwards; but Hanworth 
joined her, and said,— 

“ No, Miss Somers, you must not leave me 
so. Ido not understand you; I surely mis- 
understand you; I cannot have rightly heard 
you. Am I to believe, not only that my en- 
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treaty is hopeless, but that it is offensive ? 
Is my admiration, my esteem, my affection, 
an offence?” 

The stress upon the word offence was 
strong, and there was an expression of so 
much pain both in his face and voice, that 
Edith must have been persuaded to feel more 
for him, but that at this very moment the 
sound of Margaret’s voice calling to her 
threw her into fresh agitation, and she said 
hurriedly,— 

“It is a great affliction to me, and it might 
have been spared. Yes, Lord Hanworth, I 
am sure it might have been spared, if you 
had been more direct, more open, more 
straightforward. I might then have avoided 
you sooner; I might have avoided this trial.” 

Little Willy now began impatiently to pull 
her skirt to go on, and she eagerly caught 
hold of him, and ran with him at her utmost 
speed to join Charlton. 

“ Where is Hanworth?” questioned Charl- 
ton, as these two reached him hot and breath- 
less. 

There was a pause, which the child happily 
interrupted. 

“Oh,” said he, “I saw Lord Hanworth 
turning back, and he looked very hot and 
uncomfortable, and walked slow.” 

“ Yes,” said Edith, “I believe he found the 
heat too great.” 

Charlton directed a searching glance upon 
her, and she averted her face. 
walked on together for awhile in some con- 
straint each seeking to appear not pre-occu- 
pied, but each with thoughts very much ab- 
sorbed, At last, Charlton said that he felt 
with Hanworth that the heat was more than 
pleasant, and proposed returning home. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE proposal to return home was readily | 
acceded to. They went back, and found | 
Mrs. Charlton and Mrs. Ramsay still seated | 
in the garden, talking of the difference be-. 
tween London and country society. 

“You must not stay with us,” said Mrs. 
Charlton, smilingly, to her husband, “ for 
Lord Hanworth is waiting in your study, and 
he has sent me word that he wishes to 


speak to you alone on some business mat- 


ters.” 

Mrs. Ramsay looked up inquisitively at her | 
daughter, but received no answering glance. | 
Mrs. Charlton eyed Edith for a moment, but | 


They all, 


Edith stooped down to play with Willy. She 
took some of his toy bricks, and appeared to 
be building with them; but her thoughts 
were far away from the architecture she was 
engaged in. She was thinking with a sicken- 
ing apprehension of the possible chance of 
actually finding herself alone with Margaret, 
and trying to resolve what course it were best 
to pursue concerning Hanworth’s fatal dis- 
closure. She could not resolve upon reveal- 
ing it to Margaret. She could not resolve 
upon inflicting upon the friend she most loved 
so tremendous a pang. She could not go 
up to her and say, “The man to whom you 
have given your affections,—affections sought 
for by so many others, and so steadfastly 
denied,—does not care for you, cares only 
for me, and regards you merely as my con- 
siderate friend. When you thought he was 
about to solicit your regard he was only in- 
tending to speak of me; you have been mis- 
led, uncared for, and I am the cause.” No; 
she could not do this; she could not even 
think of doing it. She must determine in- 
stead upon a system of concealment (hat- 
ing all concealments), leading Margaret 
gradually to the conviction of Hanworth’s 
indifference, and trusting to the strength and 
pride of her natufe to enable her by degrees . 
to share it. In this way, the pain of a great 
shock would be avoided, of such a shock as 
might well upturn all the fond associations of 
the past and endanger the continuance of 
their friendship. For how would perfect jus- 
tice be possible, even to Margaret under such 
an affliction? and how could any thing but 
passion and injustice be expected from the 
weakness of her mother ? 

With so much feeling for Margaret, Edith 
never once thought of Hanworth, unless now 
and then to form a secret wish that he had 





never come across their path, and that he 
might now disappear from it forever. She 
could not conceal from herself that the diffi- 
culty of keeping her secret would be con- 
| siderable, and she feared even that the con- 
sciousness of a reserve might interfere with 
the happy flow of sympathy that she and 
Margaret had once enjoyed. So many 
thoughts could not pass through her mind 
without shadowing her face; but happily for 
her, her friends were all so much occupied 
with silent reflections and conjectures of their 
own, that they did not observe her, and at 
‘last Mrs. Ramsay rose languidly, and said 
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she found the heat very intense, and that she 
should go and lie down up stairs, “as was her 
custom of an afternoon.” Margaret accom- 
panied her, and Edith, dreading Mrs. Charl- 
ton’s curiosity about Hanworth, said that she 
had an important letter to finish for the post, 
and ran to her own room. But she was not 
allowed to remain there long. Presently 
came a tap at the door, and Mrs. Charlton’s 
voice praying to come in, in a tone that would 
not receive a denial, and she was admitted. 
She looked anxious, and said, 

“ Edith, my love, William wishes to speak 
to you in his study. You look ill, my dear, 
and I can see that you have been crying.” 

“T do not wish any one else to see that,” 
said Edith, “and I assure you that it will 
soon pass off.” 

~She tried to speak bravely, but her voice 
shook, and while she bathed her eyes, Mrs. 
Charlton, watching her, saw her hand trem- 
ble. Charlton’s voice was heard now at the 
bottom of the stairs, calling “ Emilia,” 

“Though he is calling me, it is really for 
you, my child,” said the gentle wife. “ Make 
haste. William never likes waiting.” 

“Tam ready,” said Edith. And she went 
down stairs, her anxious friend from the top 
of the staircase watching htr descent. 

As Edith entered the room she saw Charl- 
ton sitting there with a disturbed countenance, 
and she felt unable to frame the sentence with 
which she intended to open this interview. 
Charlton rose and placed a chair for her, and 
then seated himself opposite to her with his 
eyes fixed upon her face. Her countenance 
fell; he saw it, and chose that moment to 
speak. 

“ Miss Somers,” said he, “ pride is a quality 
which women esteem too highly and carry 
too far. It is surely not well to be proud of 
the power to inflict pain.” 

“Who is proud of that?” asked Edith, 
looking up. 

“I believe you are. I think you have 
shown yourself so to-day, when you have ap- 
peared to reject as an insult the affection of a 
man whose virtues, whose qualities are of such 
a kind that I scarcely believe that any amount 
of coquetry can pretend to think slightly of 
them.” 

“I am not a coquette. I have not pre- 
tended to think slightly of them. You are 
unjust, Mr. Charlton, and I—oh, I am very 
miserable ! ” 





She bowed her face down upon her hands, 
and Charlton saw her shaken with a sudden 
storm of grief. 

“Tam sorry,” said he, “ very sorry, if you 
feel miserable; but I think I see how it is. 
Hanworth has in some way offended you; he 
thinks so now: J have thought it before; and 
according to the wont of women you are re- 
vengeful, and you have determined to punish 
him. You have done so with too unmeasured 
a severity.” 

“And you,” said Edith, rising from her 
seat, “are determined to use the privileges of 


friendship with too unmeasured a license. If - 


you have sent for me only to ask me to listen 
to such unjust reproaches, I must leave you.” 

“Stop,” said Charlton ; “ it will not do to 
leave me so. We must understand each 
other better. If I have gone beyond the 
license of friendship, you must excuse me, 
Miss Somers, remembering how deeply I feel 
for Hanworth.” 

As he spoke an expression of tenderness 
passed into his face, and Edith resumed her 
seat. 

“Miss Somers, I entreat you to feel for 
Hanworth. Do not deceive yourself, and im- 
agine him insensible because he is self-con- 
trolled. Listen to the truth, and acknowledge 
it. Your refusal, and still more the manner 
of it, has shaken him to the very centre. 
Without a grain of vanity, and with as little 
selfishness as is possible in a human being, 
he must still feel, with whatever amount of 
doubt he may have entertained the hope of 
winning your affection, that he has a right to 
be astonished at the mode of your rejection, 
and that he has a right to ask an explanation 
of it. He does so through me.” 

“Tt is quite useless,” said Edith. “I can 
only persist in my request that the subject 
may never be alluded to again. I, of course, 
did not intend to insult him. You may, if 
you think it can be necessary, tell him that.” 

“T may tell him that? It would be a truly 
kind, a truly amiable message to take to the 
man who so earnestly, so devotedly thinks of 
you.” 

“Tam sorry that he has thought of me at 
all,” said Edith, “ and I wish him to think of 
me no longer.” 

“You wish him, I believe,” said Charlton, 
with an increasing severity of manner, “to 
think ill of you; but in that you will not suo- 
ceed. Hanworth’s generous mind will attri- 
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bute your condact, however capricious, how- 
ever unjustifiable, to some fault rather in 
himself than in you.” 

“And in that,” replied Edith, with angry 
emotion, “ he will be very different from you ; 
for you would rather imagine the greatest 
wrong in me than the slightest error in him.” 

“ That is not true. It gives me pain to 
think ill of you; but neither the indulgence 
that belongs to partiality, nor the courtesy 
that is due to a woman, shall withhold me 
from the friend’s truest office—that of speak- 
ing the truth; and I will freely tell you, at 


. whatever risk, that in this matter I think that 


you have acted ill.” 

“You think,” said Edith, provoked into 
further injustice, “that I have acted ill be- 
cause I have refused to marry a man for 
whom I have no sort of regard—because I 
have not duly valued the high chance of be- 
coming Lady Hanworth.” 

“Ido not think ill of you for refusing to 
marry a man who has not been able to engage 
your affection; but Ido think ill of you for 
having no sort of regard for him. It is not 
womanly, it is not Christian-like, to deal so 
with the feelings of any human being; and it 
is due no less to yourself than to Hanworth 
to explain the tone in which you have chosen 
to reply. to him.” 

“Stop, Mr. Charlton; your zeal for your 
friend carries you away. I cannot endure 
this kind of reproof, this air of dictation.” 

With these words Edith rose and walked 
to the door, and this time she would have 
been suffered to go, but her own feelings ar- 
rested her. 

Charlton was a man accustomed to defer- 
ence; he habitually exercised a strong as- 
cendency over those around him, that was 
partly due to the gravity of his manner, 
partly to his distinguished ability, and partly 
to his temper, which was not tolerant of op- 
position. 

Edith had been in the habit of looking up 
to him. She esteemed, she admired him, 
and to those sentiments was added the ten- 
derness of a very intimate friendship. She 
paused, then, when she reached the door, 
Charlton, she knew, was angry, was passion- 
ately angry, with her. Her pride resented 
the manner of his remonstrance, but the 
thought that such a parting as this might 
sever their friendship determined her to wait. 
With her hand on the door she turned round 


and looked at him : he seemed now impatient 
of her presence. : 

“Have you any thing more to say, Miss 
Somers? I am going to seek Hanworth. 
The next train will take him to London.” 

He took up his hat as he spoke. Edith 
still stood at the door. 

“ You are undecided,” cried Charlton, with 
the light of a sudden hope in hisface. “ You 
are not quite resolved upon this course—you 
will think differently—you will try to make 
your feelings understood? If Hanworth has 
merely offended you by some unintentional 
sarcasm, some unguarded word—(but that I 
scarcely dare to hope. No. You shake your 
head. It is not so.)—you would tell him so; 
you would freely forgive him. If, on the 
other hand, his offence should be what he has 
himself suggested to me, what I fear may be 
the truth—— ” 

Charlton paused with an embarrassed air ; 
and Edith could hear the beating of her own 
heart under the alarm entering into it, that 
her friend’s deep secret might be disclosed, 
and the delicacy of her reserve broken in 
upon. She trembled, and she could not 
speak to silence what she dreaded to hear; 
but Charlton’s sentence did not end as she 
expected. 

“Hanworth’s suggestion,” continued he— 
“and my own thoughts went with it—was 
that he had intruded upon affections already 
engaged; and that you perhaps thought he 
had reason to know it. He did not know it. 
You must believe him, if it is so, that he knew 
nothing, for the confidence that he partly 
made to your admirable friend Miss Ramsay 
was interrupted. Yet he owns ‘that he 
thought her manners as he approached the 
subject not encouraging; and that fear as 
much as hope determined him to-day to ask 
for your decision. But if he is guilty in your 
eyes by intruding upon thoughts sacred to 
another, your justice must absolve him from 
any intentional wrong; and you must use 
gentleness and kindness while you extinguish 
his hopes.” 

Edith’s whole countenance and demeanor 
underwent such a change while Charlton 
spoke that he was at once confirmed in the 
theory he had adopted; but she replied in 
collected tones, and with a becoming pride— 

“Neither has Lord Hanworth nor have 
you, Mr. Charlton, any right to make such a 





suggestion, nor to ask of me such a question. 
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But let us now end this conversation, already 
much too long. Let me ask of you to convey 
to Lord Hanworth my regret—my deep, my 
sincere regret—for any pain that I may have 
occasioned to him; and let me hope that he 
will soon teach himself to forget me. Let 
me hope that his disciplined and philosophi- 
cal mind will soon recover its accustomed 
serenity. Tell him, Mr. Charlton, that I am 
sensible of his excellent qualities, but that I 
can never, never, return the feeling that he 
has expressed for me; and that if I have ever 
done’ or said any thing likely to mislead him, 
I regret it with a degree of bitterness: that his 
less passionate temperament cannot even im- 
agine.” 

As Edith finished, she opened the door, and 
Charlton, with a ceremonious bow, passed by 
her, saying as he did so— 

“T will execute your commands.” 

Edith retired to her own apartment, there 
to think over all that had passed; not, how- 
ever, to think quietly, for though there was 
silence and peace in her room, there was none 
in her heart. It was in a tumult of emotion; 
and as fora moment she caught a sight of 
her face reflected in the glass, she saw that 
her cheeks were burning and her eyes glow- 
ing. Her passion was confused and variable, 
and she souglt in vain to define its move- 
ments, but through all its variations of dis- 
quiet tne leading sensation was that of resent- 
ment against Charlton, to which her own 
self-reproaching conscience even added a 
sting. It was evident, she thought, that he 
had cared for her merely in a reflected way, 
for Hanworth’s sake. He had thought of her 
as capable of making Hanworth happy, and 
when he found that Hanworth was indifferent 
to her, she had become indifferent to him. 
He had reproved her with harshness—he had 
probed her feelings, careless of what wound 
he might inflict. She had been willing to 
forgive him; to excuse his warmth; she had 
spoken with forbearance at the last, and she 
had even’ been about to offer him her hand, 
but he had passed her by coldly—he had dis- 
regarded her returning kindness—he had 
slighted her, and she could not forgive him. 
To be slighted by a friend so prized, so dear 
—that was unendurable—that was a wrong 
that could never be pardoned. So argued 
her worse nature; but her better nature in- 
terfered with another suggestion. If it were 
so painful to her to be slighted by an esteemed 





friend, how must her treatment affect Lord 
Hanworth? She had, however, a reply ready 
to silence that uncomfortable question put by 
her conscience. Men did not feel as women; 
they were not so sensitive, not so refined, not 
so proud, not so capable of distress. No; it 
was for men to do, and for women to suffer. 
And then the thoughts of the past days, of 
the concealed thought that Charlton had 
sought to detect, stole into her mind, bring- 
ing with it feelings of mixed severity and 
sweetness, and merging finally into the fullest 
sympathy for Margaret, whose coming trial 
she hardly dared to contemplate. These 
softer emotions were more natural to her 
than those of anger, but still anger held its 
place; and she found herself admitting the 
chance of a rupture with Charlton, and mak- 
ing plans for a speedy departure from his 
house. She would invite herself to stay with 
her good old governess, Mrs. Wells, who was 
married, and whose home was respectable, if 
not in every way what she could desire. Yes, 
she would go away, and Charlton should find 
that her spirit was independent, and would 
refuse to submit to injustice. Full of these 
ideas, and intending to act upon them, she 
went to the drawing-room; but when she 
found Mrs. Charlton alone there, and when 
that kind friend rose to meet her with a sweet 
expression of affection, and clasping her arms 
round her neck, exclaimed, “ My child, how 
much I feel for you!” she became conscious 
of new sensations of soothing hope, and stood 
for a moment silent in her arms. Emilia 
broke the silence and said— 

“Dear Edith, I now understand all that 
has passed. Combining some observations of 
my own with hints—strong hints—dropped 
to me by Mrs. Ramsay, I know what your 
difficulty is. Yes, I am sureI knowit. Mar- 
garet Ramsay is attached to Lord Hanworth.” 

“What am I to*say? what can I say?” 
cried Edith, in the highest degree perturbed. 
“God alone knows how I suffer in finding 
Margaret’s secret betrayed. Mrs. Ramsay is 
a fool, and she has discovered what I would 
have given so much to conceal ; but you, Mrs. 
Charlton ; you, dear, sensible Mrs. Charlton, 
you will not disclose it to any other human 
being? Promise me that.” 

“ Twill promise that only my husband shall 
know it from me.” 

“Well, with that exception I suppose I 
must be content; but oh! Emilia, I am very 
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unhappy, and I must now tell you all. It 
will be some relief to me to ask you to share 
my distress.” Edith then told all that had 
passed, the largest proportion of which Mrs. 
Charlton had already guessed. She felt much 
for Edith’s position, and she wished to advise 
her well. She said— 

“Edith, you must bear in mind that the 
fact of your rejecting Hanworth can after all 
serve little to Margaret, for his love is for 
you, and not for her; and if but for this cir- 
cumstance you could have returned his sen- 
timents, I think you are wronging him and 
yourself. Such a man! such virtues, such 
abilities, and such a position. All that could 
be desired.” 

“His qualities are indeed excellent,” said 
Edith; “ but do not suppose that in refusing 
him I am making any sacrifice to friendship. 
No; I believed from the very first that he 
was destined to Margaret, partly from what 
Mrs. Ramsay said on the subject, partly from 
not understanding his manner, and partly be- 
cause it seemed most probable. As Marga- 
ret’s husband I could have deepy rejoiced in 
his friendship ; but now that is all over—that 
happy dream is gone. I am wretched, Mrs. 
Charlton—oh ! I am truly wretched.” 

_“Tt is a strange fate,” said Mrs. Charlton, 
“to be so unhappy for a good man’s love. 
But after all, if Margaret can be kept in ig- 
norance of these events, things may go bet- 
ter than you expect.” 

“ And we can keep Margaret in ignorance, 
we certainly can,” cried Edith, eagerly ; “ and 
on that course I am quite resolved.” 

“Tt is unlucky,” said Mrs. Charlton, “that 
the Ramsays are coming here to dinner : but 
they went back to their hotel only to write 
some letters. I wish now that they were not 
coming; your position will be so difficult 
with regard to them to-night.” 

As she spoke Charlton entered. He ad- 
vanced to Edith, and put a letter into her 
hand. The letter was from Hanworth; she 
opened it and read it at once :— 

“ Tear Miss Somers,—I have seen Charl- 
ton, and I have learned that I can have no 
hope ; but I cannot go away without thank- 
ing you for the message delivered to me b 
him, and without assuring you that I feel 
have only myself to blame for the pain of 
this morning. 


and if I regret the avowal I have made, it is 
because I believe it has been painful to you. 

*“ You shall have no more disquiet on my 
account, and I trust that some > we may 
meet again as friends.—Yours truly,’ 

“ HANWORTH.” 
The generous and manly tenderness of 
this letter filled Edith’s heart, and tears 
forced their way down her cheeks. With 
softened feelings she gave the letter to Charl- 
ton to read, and as he returned it to her he 
took her hand in his and said— 
“Miss Somers, I suffer for this not less 
than Hanworth ; I suffer because T know that 
he cannot find another woman equal to the 
one whose affection he has sought in vain. 
If I have spoken too harshly to you, you 
must forgive me, for it was the very sense of 
your excellence that made me so urgent in 
this cause.” 
Edith looked up at him with g gentle look, 
returned the kindly pressure of his hand, and 
then moved silently away to the window, 
where she sat absorbed in her thoughts— 
thoughts which her friends were willing to 
allow her to indulge, and which for some 
space of time she had silent possession of, 
till the noisy and excited entrance of little 
Willy made an interruption. He was hot 
and out of breath, and seemed to have been 
crying. He had run home from the hotel, 
he said, whither. by his mother’s leave, he 
had accompanied Margaret, to whose beauty 
he had taken a childish fancy, and he was to 
have returned home with them to dinner; 
but he had, he didn’t know how or why, made 
Mrs. Ramsay very angry, and now he didn’t 
believe that either she or Margaret would 
dine with them. By degrees, after some ca- 
ressing on his’ mother’s lap, and some ex- 
horting from his, father, he was prevailed 
upon to describe what had happened. He 
had been in Mrs. Ramsay’s room while she 
was dressing, and she had asked him to tell 
all about his walk with Lord Hanworth in 
Pine-wood, and all that Lord. Hanworth had 
said to him; and he had answered that Lord 
Hanworth didn’t talk to Aim, because he was 
so busy talking to Miss Somers; and that 
just as he was going to ask him the names 
of his wild-flowers, Lord Hanworth was say- 
ing, “ Miss Somers, do be my wife,” and he 
didn’t like to interrupt him. 





“ My own cares I do not wish to speak of; 


As these words reached Edith, her dis- 
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tress, her dismay, amounted almost to agony, 
and she darted forward, and seizing Willy 
vehemently by the hand, cried, “ Oh, child, 
child, what have you done ? ” 

Willy, already frightened, and in a tearful 
mood, now burst forth into a great cry, and 
between his sobs exclaimed, “ You are just 
the same as Mrs. Ramsay; why do you look 
so? 1 did not think it any harm to tell. 
You never told me not to.” 

“No, no, no; idiot that I was; 1 forgot to 
speak to you, forgot to forbid you to repeat; 
indeed, | forgot how much you had heard.” 

“Do not cry, my boy, my dear love,” said 
his father, taking him fondly in his arms; 
“ you have done nothing wrong, and you have 
done no harm—only Edith is not well to-day, 
and every thing agitates her.” 

Charlton spoke thus, not aware of those 
circumstances concerning Margaret which 
made this disclosure so peculiarly unfortu- 
nate, and he was much perplexed himself by 
the child’s narration, and by Edith’s emotion 
on hearing it. But Mrs. Charlton sat in si- 
lent meditation, with a look of blank defeat, 
and presently, as he became more tranquil, 
Willy recalled the fact that Mrs. Ramsay had 
crammed into the little pocket of his tunic a 
letter for Edith Somers, and this, Edith 
standing by and impatiently urging him the 
while, he slowly dragged out from a mass of 
string with which it had got entangled. But 
when Edith became mistress of its contents 
when its intemperance and its injustice (only 
equalled by its folly) entered into her soul, 
and she found herself attacked as one of the 
basest, the falsest, and the most cruel of hu- 
man beings, she could only wish that it could 
have remained entangled in that mass of 
string forever. 

Mrs. Ramsay first challenged Edith to an- 
swer her whether the child’s accusation (for 
so she termed his revelation) were true; and 
then immediately assuming that it must be 
so, called Edith, quoting Henry V. to Lord 
Scroope, “a savage, cruel, and ingrateful 
creature,” and declared that though the truth 
of it “stood off as gross as black and -white, 





her eye would scarcely see it,” and then went 
on to say, “Oh, how hast thou with jealousy 
infected the sweetness of affiance.” 

“ Yes, Edith Somers, Lady Allerton’s as- 
sertions, to which my blind confidence re- 
fused all credence, have proved too true, and 
I have found in the friend I harbored for my 
daughter her treacherous foe. You have 
come across her path to blight her happiness, 
to root up and destroy all the sweetest hopes 
of her most innocent soul. But she shall 
never have the pain of seeing you again; go 
elsewhere, pursue your own way, ‘still to 
ruin other’s wooing,’ teaving to us the hope at 
least that we ‘shall never look upon your like 
again.’ 

“ Alas, too true it is that ‘ most friendship 
is feigning, most loving mere folly.’ 

“Make no attempt to see my daughter— 
she will not see you; you are not to have the 
triumph of beholding her affliction.” 

The cruelty of this accusation tried Edith 
beyond her strength. She could no longer 
attempt to conceal from her friends the ex- 
tremity of her suffering, and she sank down 
upon a chair, flinging the letter from her and 
sobbing convulsively. 

Charlton softly approached her. “Calm 
yourself,” said he; “this violence of grief is 
unreasonable, is unjustifiable.” , 

“ Ah, my dearest, it only seems 80 to you,” 
replied his wife (for Edith was unable to 
speak), “ because you do not understand the 
cause of it.” ” 

“Read that,” cried Edith, with passion 
“and you will know all. Oh, Emilia, my 
dear Emilia, tell me when you have read it, 


pray tell me that you know, that you are sure 


there is nothing of Margaret’s there. No, 
no, no’; Margaret has never thought it, has 
never felt it, has never even seen it. I will 
write to her now—now immediately ; not to 
her mother, but to her. Yes, I will write to 
her; I will appeal to her justice and to her 
pity. 

While Charlton took the letter to read 


Edith hurried out of the room. 
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From The Christian Observer. . 
Zwingli. By R. Christoffel. Translated 
from the German by John Cochran, Esq. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

WE perceive with satisfaction the increas- 
ing disposition to make us acquainted through 
translations with the rich stores of German 
literature. The Ge:man authors write in a 
style somewhat different from ours, and the 
task of rendering them into the English lan- 
guage is far from easy. We are the more 
obliged to, those who undertake it; and we 
have reason to think that Mr. Cochran has 
executed his duty satisfactorily. We avail 
ourselves of his labors to present to our 
readers a sketch of the great reformer of 
Switzerland, whose history has been partially 
given us by the masterly pen of Merle 
D’Aubigné, but which we now have before us 
in fuller detail. 

At the southern base of Mount Sextis, 
nearly three thousand five hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, on a highland which 
separates the valley of the Tour from the 
neighboring valley of the Rhine, is situated 
the little village of Wildhaus. It lies at the 
top of the rich valley called the Toggenburg, 
which was coveted by the men of Zurich, but 
won by the Abbot of St. Gall, who trans- 
mitted it to the Canton of that name. In 
this mountain village, surrounded by Alpine 
chains, lived Haldrich Zwingli, who, with his 
large family, tended his flocks, gathered in 
hay, for their limited provision, and spent the 
long, dreary winter evenings among such in- 
terests as his frugal household could find. 
On the Ist of January, 1484, was born to him 
a son, who was to make his name famous. 
He grew up, the eldest of ten children, listen- 
ing to the tales which his father told them, in 
the winter evenings, of the courage of the 
men of Toggenburg, and learning from the 
lips of his pious grandmother the stdres of 
biblical history. When he reached his eighth 
year, he was intrusted to the charge of his 
uncle, who lived as parish priest in the town 
of Wesen. By him he was tenderly cared 
for; and, as his progress was rapid, he was 
soon removed to Basle, and, finally, to the 
superior teaching of Berne. From thence he 
was carried to complete his education in the 
High School of Vienna; and, having obtained 
a competent knowledge of the classics, he re- 
turned to his father’s house in 1502, and 





thence removed to Basle, where he became a 
teacher, and where he learned from a Pro- 
fessor, who was as remarkable for his knowl- 
edge of Scripture as for his acquaintance with 
the classics, to study and value the word of 
God. He received a call to be priest at 
Glaris, and performed Mass for the first time 
in his native town of Wildhaus. It was in 
his twenty-second year that he began his 
parochial life. ‘ God had preserved him,” he 
says, “ from open vice ;” hypocrisy and false- 
hood he regarded with horror; and it was 
with characteristic resolution that he entered 
on his work as a priest. “I will be true and 
upright before God in every situation of life 
in which the hand of the Lord may place 
me.” Even at this early time he was re- 
marked for his acquaintance with the Bible. 
He became distinguished for his oratory, which 
he studied with care; and so strong was his 
sympathy with the young, that he founded in 
Glaris a Latin School, of which he became 
the first teacher; and where, by his kindness, 
he drew to himself the regard of his pupils. 

His lot was cast in a any of the foulest cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome. Ecclesias- 
tics used the Confessional for the gratification 
of their passions; and the priest who con- 
tented himself with a concubine was con- 
sidered respectable. The talents of Zwingli 
soon attracted the attention of the Papal 
agents; and by their recommendation, a 
yearly pension was granted him to enable 
him to pursue his studies. In the year 1513, 
and in 1515, Zwingli accompanied the Swiss 
battalions who crossed the Alps to drive the 
French out of Italy; and he was present in 
battle of Marignano, where the Swiss troops - 
were routed by the French. But during 
these military duties, Zwingli had entered on 
amore momentous conflict. Having mastered 
the Greek, he was studying the New 'Testa- 
ment in the original; reading the Commenta- 
tors, that he might discover the meaning of 
Scripture; above all, collating one passage 
with another, and entreating God, on his 
knees, that he would grant him the help of 
his Holy Spirit. ; 

A journey to Basle, in which he made the 
acquaintance of Erasmus, strengthened his 
conviction. He now began, from the pulpit, 
to denounce the public evils under which his 
country was suffering; he did not conceal his 
assent to the views of Pico di Mirandola, 
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which that illustrious Italian had imbibed 
from his intimacy with the Reformer Savona- 
rola. 

In 1516 Zwingli was called to labor in the 
cloister at Einsiedlen, though the citizens of 
Glaris long withstood the idea that he was to 
be permanently separated from them. He 
carried with him to his new sphere, a firm 
conviction that every act and dogma must be 
tried by the Word of God; and when he dis- 
covered by this test the truth, his unwavering 
decision was to obey God rather than man. 
From his post in the famous cloister of Ein- 
siedlen he had ample opportunity of publish- 
ing his convictions. To this cloister crowds 
repaired, to worship the Virgin, who, it was 
said, had consecrated the altar by a personal 
appearance, while the choral hymns were sung 
around her by the voices of apostles and 
angels. To worship the Virgin in this her 
favored chapel, troops of pilgrims came ; but 
the sermons Celivered to them by the new 
preacher announced the strange truth, that 
worship was due, not to the Virgin, but to 
Christ; and should be paid, not to Mary, but 
to the Son of God. The astonished hearers 
carried back from their pilgrimage these new 
doctrines, and learned that the grace of God 
was everywhere present,—and that Christ, 
and not Mary, was the only salvation. Not 
only did the preacher preach these truths, 
he laid before the ecclesiastical authorities 
his conviction that the corruptions of his 
Church could no longer be endured, and that 
Reform was needed. He addressed himself 
to the Bishop of Constance to entreat him to 
interfere, to rebuke the degeneracy of the 
Clergy, and to compel their attention to their 
duties. Such a man was too important to be 
neglected. It was necessary to bind him with 
chains of gold. He was in receipt of a pen- 
sion; he was now made chaplain to the Pope, 
and further honors were held out as the re- 
ward of service. Various cities were anxious | 
to secure so eloquent a preacher. The choice | 
of Zurich fell upon him ; and, as that position | 
was one of great importance, he accepted this 
call, and removed there in the end of the year | 
1518. He was appointed parish priest of the | 
chapel, and was informed that much was 
hoped from his ability and zeal in improving 
the funds of the foundation. He informed | 
the Canons that his first duty was to preach | 
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Year’s Day of 1519, his thirty-sixth birthday, 
when he rose in the pulpit of the Minster, 
that “he would lead his hearers to Christ, 
the true Well of salvation.” From this time 
he entered on the mission of his life. With 
a vigorous frame, a deep voice, and an agree- 
able delivery, he preached the need of re- 
pentance, and the supremacy of God’s Word. 
That Word he read and explained to his 
hearers with earnest care; he exhorted the 
people to place their trust in God alone, that 
God in whom he trusted and in whom he re- 
joiced. “I have preached,” he says, “ clearly 
and fully and constantly; and earnestly in- 
culcated upon the minds of my hearers the 
true salvation, Christ Jesus himself, and 
taught them to expect all good from him, 
and to apply to him in every strait. I preach 
the free grace of God to my fellow man, seek- 
ing to make it attractive to them, well know- 
ing what God would work by his Word, if 
once it found entrance into their minds.” 
He was not hasty in proposing outward 
changes. He suffered any of his hearers, if 
they insisted on it, to bring their desires to 
the saints; but he himself, he said, would 
spread his case before the Lord, and he was 
sure that those who tried this would never 
leave him, for they would feel in their own 
hearts how sweet the Lord is, and that every 
one that knows him aright must ery out with 
the disciples, “ Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of Eternal Life.” 

The effect of this preaching was great. 
Men of thought, who had deserted the 
Church and its fables, returned to listen. 
“ Here is a preacher of the Truth,” they said, 
one remarked, that “ it was as if he had been 
dragged to the preacher by the hair of his 
head.” While the citizens came to hear, the 
peasants flocked in from the country; and by 
the close of the year 1519, the preacher 
could number upwards of two thousand dis- 
ciples following his instructions. The Town 
Council issued an order in 1540, to the 
priests, that the Gospel should be generally 
preached. Nor was Zwingli less eager and 
assiduous as a patriot. He longed to break 
the degrading practice which his countrymen 
used, who hired themselves out as mercenary 


soldiers, and lavished their blood in the quar- 


rels of ambitious princes. He succeeded in 
inducing Zurich to decline such engagements ; 


from the Gospel of St. Matthew, the life of though this proceeding was felt as a tacit re- 
Jesus Christ ; or, as he stated it, on the New| proach by the other Swiss cantons, and it 
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made Zwingli obnoxious to foreign countries, 
whom it deprived of useful mercenaries. But 
the chief labor of Zwingli was in the work to 
which he had devoted his life. He regarded 
himself as an instrument in the hands of 
God, whose call he was careful to observe, 
and to advance only as he led the way. In 
1519 he passed through a personal trial by 
being attacked by the plague. He had hur- 
ried from Pfiffers baths, where he was recruit- 
ing his health, when he heard that the plague 
had broken out in Zurich; and whilst in his 
weakened state he visited the sick he was laid 
low by the disease. The hymns which he 
composed during his sickness, show the con- 
stancy of his faith; but though he recovered, 
he had to mourn the loss of two of his most 
attached friends, and of a younger brother, 
over whose death he wept bitter tears. His 
sympathy with others, and his deep humility, 
made him singularly attractive. Powerful in 
the pulpit, he was no less persuasive in social 
intercourse. He conversed as a friend with 
the citizens, with the poor as well as rich, 
in streets and market-places; sat down 4 
guest at the rich man’s table, and was found 
partaking the poor man’s fare. He went to 
the inns at which the guilds assembled, and 
explained familiarly to their members the 
points of Christian doctrine ; while he invited 
the peasants to his table, spoke to them of 
God, and taught them his Word. His pro- 
gress during the four years which elapsed 
from 1519 to 1523, was, as might be ex- 
pected, a progress through many difficulties. 
At one time the dissolute in Zurich banded 
themselves to resist him, and laid wait for 
him, and threatened his life. The magis- 
trates, anxious for his safety, were compelled 
to grant him a guard. At another time the 
Bishop of Constance, in whose diocese Zu- 
rich was situated, sent pastoral letters against 
him, and applied to the Chapter to restrain 
heretical preaching. At another time, such 
influence was used with the Council, that the | 
Burgomaster exhorted Zwingli to desist from 
any preaching which would disturb the public | 
peace. 
nies, and dangers, Zwingli made the same | 
answer, that he would preach the Gospel free | 
and without limitation, and that he must 
obey God rather than men. 

Early in 1523 the fermentation ended in a 
solemn Conference of the opposing parties; 
six hundred persons met in the great Council 





; the Mass. 


Hall. The Bishop of Constance was repre- 
sented by his deputies; some of the other 
towns of Switzerland sent learned Doctors. 
The Canons and Priests mustered. In the cen- 
tre of the circle sat the Reformer, at a table 
on which he had spread out three open Bibles 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. By this test 
he tried the assertions of the Papal deputies. 
Such was the success of the discussion, that 
the Council resolved that Zwingli should con- 
tinue to preach, and that the priests through 
out the Canton should preach nothing but 
what could be proved by Scripture. Zwingli 
put on record the results of the Conference 
in a publication which stated the great doc- 
trines of Truth; while he left it to time and 
circumstances to direct practical reforms, he 
confined his efforts to the preaching of 
Christ, and thus “ setting up in the Church 
of God a work that should stand.” The re- 
sult of this wise moderation was, that in the 
autumn of that year a Committee was ap- 
pointed to regulate the revenues and services 
of the Cathedral. They proceeded to deal 
with the cloisters of nuns and the monaste- 
ries of monks; to break up these nurseries 
of idleness, ond to transfer their revenues to 
the sick and the poor. The Government 
had the satisfaction of saying that they did 
not apply the wealth of a single cloister to 
fill the coffers of the State. The celibacy of 
priests was next assailed and _ prohibited. 
Zwingli and his friends entered into the bonds 
of marriage. The next attack was made 
upon images. On this point Zwingli’s opin- 
ions were characterized by much moderation. 
He condemned the acts of those who inter- 
fered with violence to destroy them. “We 
ought not,” he says, “to do violence to scru- 
pulous consciences, imperfectly informed. 
Time should be given for the propagation and 
understanding of truth.” Nor would he tol- 
erate the destruction of painted windows, or 
the carvings which adorned the walls or. pul- 
_pit. Those images only which were placed 


for veneration, ond which received the wor- 


ship of the superstitious, should be destroyed. 


To all these attempts, threats, calum- | “The genuine worship of God is to bear him 


ever in our hearts; such a heart is not con- 
ferred by external gazing at an image, but by 
‘the illuminating God.” 

Events followed rapidly. The year which 


_ began with the Conference, ended with a sec- 


ond Conference on the subject of images and 
This meeting was even more 
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crowded than the preceding one. In spite 
of the resistance of the Bishop and some of 
the Swiss towns, images were soon disposed 
of; the disputation commenced on the Mass. 
The assembly evidently drew to the opinion 
that the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
should be substituted for the Mass. But to 
give the matter fuller deliberation, proceed- 
ings were delayed till the summer of 1554; 
and Zwingli then proposed that the Mass 
should be allowed to those who desired it, 
but that the Lord’s Supper should be regu- 
larly administered. This, however, as the 
turning point of the Reformation, involved a 
fierce struggle. Crucifixes and images had 
disappeared. The Mass was rarely fre- 
quented, but the Lord’s Supper had not been 
received. It required another earnest de- 
mand from Zwingli and his friends; and at 
length, in the spring of 1525, the altar was 
removed, and in place of this a table, covered 
with a white cloth, was set, on which, accord- 
ing to a service drawn up by the Reformer, 
the Lord’s Supper was administered. “ Hence- 
forth,” says Zwingli, “ the unintelligible chants 
and drawlings of the Romish service ceased. 
Farewell, ye temple murmurs and _ paid 
drawling prayers ; ye will do us no more ill: 
good, I know, ye have never done us. But, 
hail! oh, pious inward prayer, that the word 
of God awakens in the heart of the believer ; 
thou gentle sighing of the soul, that lasts 
but for a moment, yet knows itself, then lis- 
tens further to hear what God the Lord will 
say and reveal.” 

The Confessional was next abolished, and 
the true doctrine of confession was laid down 
by the Reformer :—* We may, indeed, con- 
fess our faults to each other, in order that we 
may obtain the help of our neighbors’ 
prayers. He confesses rightly, and he con- 
fesses sufficiently, who puts his trust in God ; 
who praises and thanks him; who acknowl- 
edges to him his sins, and bewails them... . 
As God alone pardons sin, and gives peace 
to the wounded spirit, we must ascribe the 
healing of our wounds to him alone, and 
open them alone to his healing hand.” But, 
he says, “ Some may be ignorant of the Phy- 
sician, and may go to the pastor, who must 
then point out to him Christ, showing him 
how great mercy God has conferred upon us 
through Christ. When the sinner learns 
this, he will let himself be stopped by none, 
but will forthwith run with all speed to 
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Christ. He who is in such a state of mind 
has, in truth, the greatest need of a priest. 
But of what priest? Not such an one as 
with false keys opens his gold coffers as a 
thief; but he who, out of the word of God 
shows him at once his own misery and God’s 
mercy. Wherefore confession, made either 
toa priest or a neighbor, ought not to be 
called a discharge for sin, but an asking for 
advice.” 

The laws and social customs of the little 
Commonwealth underwent a change in accord- 
ance with these principles. The machinery 
employed to effect the ecclesiastical reforma- 
tion was through the State. Within the 
Church the elements of corruption were 
strong, and the ecclesiastics were wedded to 
habits of licentiousness and bigotry. The 
civil authorities had early shared in the Re- 
former’s spirit, and their power was therefore 
employed by Zwingli to introduce among a 
reluctant Clergy the Reformation. There 
was another reason why Zwingli felt that the 
civil authorities should exercise an overruling 
jurisdiction. In the fermentation of new 
principles, it was as necessary to guard 
against the excess ‘of fanaticism as against 
the resistance of prejudice. The Anabaptists 
had early started in Germany to pervert the 
movement of the Reformation to purposes of 
licentious excess, under pretence of seeking a 
purer Church and practising a more exalted 
devotion. They cast far and wide their cen- 
sures of excommunication, and disturbed 
men’s minds by vain demands. It was neces- 
sary to interpose the power of the State 
against this evil; and Zwingli hoped that the 
authorities, influenced by the pulpit and moved 
by the exhortations of the ministers, would 
be directed to wholesome measures. Through 
his personal influence this task was accom- 
plished. The decrees of the Council minis- 
tered to the progress of truth. Laws were 
passed regulating marriage, prescribing the 
observance of the Sabbath and attendance at 
church, preventing the excesses of drinking- 
houses, and the riots of the Carnival; and, if 
the attempt to enforce a strict discipline on 
morals was only partially successful, the 
synodical meetings of the Clergy led to such 
vigorous surveillance as to prevent the grosser 
scandals by which the priesthood had been 
disgraced. 

Thus successful in his own Canton, Zwingli 
was able to direct his attention to other parts 
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of Switzerland, and from his watch-tower to 
stretch a friendly hand to help those who 
were struggling, or those who were inquiring 
for truth. An overwhelming correspondence 
occupied his time. “ Almost all who are ex- 
posed to persecution for Christ’s sake write to 
me.” Nowa distinguished lady in the Can- 
ton Argau, now a nobleman from the neigh- 
borhood of Berne, apply to him for advice. 
Into the Carthusian monastery, in the Canton 
Thurgau, the light of truth broke; and, at 
the same moment, three of the friars, un- 
knowr to each other, were communicating to 
Zwingli their convictions. “Shall I leave the 
Order,” says one; “lay aside the monk’s 
dress, and earn my support by the labor of 
my hands?” “T preach the Gospel faith- 
fully,” says another. “I am anxious to be 
guided to truth. Punish me not for my tres- 
passes and my guilt, O merciful Jesu; but 
pardon me, for the merit of thy cross ;” and 
then he asks the Reformer if his conscien- 
tious choice of the monastery has not been 
wise. In other monasteries, the Abbot was 
found corresponding with Zwingli. But 
though his life and actions were thus telling 
upon the minds of the thoughtful, he was 
employing a more powerful instrument to 
spread the truth. The Scriptures were trans- 
lated into the mother tongue of the country. 
The Bible was scattered far and wide; every 
peasant cottage, as he says, became a school; 
and God became the Teacher of higpeople. 
The disciples of Zwingli were now™busy as 
missionaries. Some resorted to the moun- 
tains of Glaris; one settled at Monis, an- 
other at Wesen. The truth spread to 
Zwingli’s native valley of Toggenburg ; and, 
in spite of the Bishop of Coire and the men 
of Schwyz, the magistrates and the people 
received the truth. The light ran up the 
pleasant hills of Appenzel, and, in spite of 
the Abbot, penetrated to St.Gall. There the 
Burgomaster headed the Reformers; the 
more remote and mountainous Grisons began 
to stir; forty priests in the country districts 
were gained to the truth; and the Diet met 
at Coire to consider the abuses of the Church. 
A discussion was held between the Reform- 
ers and their opponents, and as its result 
seven priests embraced the Gospel, and the 
Diet. commanded that both religions should 
be freely preached, and that the word of God 
should be the rule over all. At length, so 
far had the light of the Reformation spread 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE, 190 


over the East of Switzerland that it pene- 
trated to the furthest North, and embraced 
the town and canton of Schaffhausen. While 
Zwingli had thus the satisfaction of seeing the 
light extend over the eastern frontier of his 
country, he was enabled to assist it, as it 
made its way into the centre of Switzerland, 
and into the West. He watched with the 
deepest interest its progress in Berne. He 
was in close correspondence with those who 
were laboring there. He heard with delight 
that the influence of truth was making its 
way among the Councils, and by his letters 
he animated his friends to fresh exertions. 
“The door,” he said, “was opened; ply all 
diligence, seize hold of every opportunity; 
throw the books and the rod of faith so into 
the heart of your people, that it will be im- 
possible again to tear them out.” 

Here, too, as the turning point of the strug- 
gle, a Conference was called. The four Bish- 
ops and the Emperor protested against it, 
but the men of Berne persevered; and on 
New Year’s Eve, 1528, a hundred learned 
men from East Switzerland met at Zurich to 
proceed to this memorable gathering. The 
cavalcade was guarded by a body of armed 


men, as the Roman Catholic Cantons through. 


which they had to pass refused them a safe~ 
conduct. The Burgomaster of Zurich rede 
at the head of the cavalcade, and beside him, 
full of zeal and faith, was Zwingli. On the 
4th of January they entered Berne, to which 
Ecolampadius had come from Basle, and Bu- 
cer and Capeto from Strasburg. For eigh- 
teen days the Conference lasted, and the de- 
bate was conducted on both sides with great 
vigor and zeal. The opponents remarked, 
that while Bucer was more fluent, and Eco- 
lampadius of profounder learning, in fertility 
of intellect, and force and clearness of state- 
ment, Zwingli stood unrivalled. When, in 
his sermons in the church, he exposed the 
errors of the Mass, a priest, one of his hearers, 
flung aside his vestments, and declared that 
he would say the Mass no more. The Con- 
ference fixed the decision of Berne; and 
Berne being won, the whole of the Eastern 
districts of Switzerland lay open to Reform. 
In these the impetuous Fare] had already 
commenced his labors; but, hitherto, he had 
been baffled in Geneva, and had been beaten 
from Freiburg. He now appealed for help 
to Zwingli: “Continue in the path you have 





entered upon, O bold Christian warrior, to { 
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shed your light before us by piety and faith 
and purity of doctrine. Lend us your great 
foresight and wisdom and help.” “ Thou,” 
writes Haller, “ art the eye and the Bishop of 
the whole fatherland!” Meanwhile the south 
of Germany was inviting the attention of 
Zwingli. He had written to stir one of the 
preachers of Augsburg. To another town he 
had addressed his exhortations. From the 
Burgomaster and Council of Mayence, Stras- 
burg, and Frankfort, letters of sympathy came 
to him; and he heard with delight from his 
friend, a bookseller, as he returned from the 
fair of Frankfort, that the Gospel was spread- 
ing along the towns of the Rhine. The Ger- 
man Princes, who had proclaimed at the Diet 
of Nuremberg their grievances against the 
Church of Rome, had, many of them, drawn 
back, and began to persecute the Reformers. 
Zwingli denounced, in a spirited address, their 
conduct. However others might falter, he 
remained firm; and while Erasmus was 
shrinking from the progress of the Reforma- 
tion, Zwingli welcomed John Alasco from Po- 
land, and the gallant German knight, Ulric 
von Hulten, who came to find his last shelter 
on the banks of the Lake of Zurich. Nor 
was his interest confined to Switzerland and 
Germany ;—it extended to France. He wrote 
to confirm the Reformers of Grenoble; and 
he dedicated one of his works to the King of 
France. His influence extended to Italy; in 
Como, an Augustin monk had been enlight- 
ened by his writings. Zwingli corresponded 
with him; and while he helped him forward 
in the faith, he urged him to undertake the 
task of translating the Bible into. Italian. 
The animating principle of his exertions, and 
the source of his confidence, he explains to 
us: “Therefore,” he says, “ stout-hearted 
servants of God, stand firm. He who be- 
holds our conflict is not blind. He ever sees, 
with His omniscient eyes, all camps, lands, 
and creatures, nor will He overlook you who 
are struggling for His name’s sake. He will 
see you. He will also see, when the time 
comes, your enemies, and will carry them 
away like withered leaves before the autumn 
wind. May God increase your faith!” 

“ Wherever faith is,” he says again, “ there 
God is; and wherever God is, there is a zeal 
which presses and urges men to good works. 
Only take care that Christ be in thee and 
thou in Christ, and then doubt not but he 
will work.” 
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When accused of being a Lutheran, he de- 
fended himself by saying that he had drawn 
the same truths from God’s word, before. he 
knew Luther, or had read his works. “If 
Luther preaches Christ, he does what I do, 
I am unwilling to bear any other name than 
that of Christ, whose soldier I am, and who 
alone is my Head. “Never was a single scrap 
written by me to Luther, or by Luther to me. 
And why? In order to show to all how well 
the Spirit of God accords with himself, since, 
without having heard each other, we so har- 
moniously teach the doctrine of Jesus Christ.” 

No doubt Zwingli held the same views of 
Election which were afterwards professed by 
Calvin. But whilst he holds these in the- 
ory, he states, both with frankness and with 
tenderness, the invitations of the Gospel. 
“Wherever a man is anxious,” he says, “ to 
do that which pleases God, in that man are 
religion and faith. The centurion Cornelius 
is a proof of this, whose alms and prayers 
‘ were acceptable to God even before the Gos- 
pel had come tohim!’” He strongly recom- 
mended prayer, both by word and example. 
“ Tle himself,” says Bullinger, “ prayed much 
daily.” “If we become,” says Zwingli, “ more 
learned and better by conversation and fa- 
miliar intercourse with a learned and good 
man, how much more when we hold familiar 
converse with God. Whoever has accustomed 
himself to hold frequent converse with God, 
and — help from him, feels himself ever 
strengthened and encouraged after prayer. 
In the hour of danger he says, ‘O Lord! thus 
it has pleased thee; but, 1 doubt not, thou 
wilt so order matters in thy great goodness, 
that, with the temptation, thou wilt also show 
a way of escape. I know that thou wilt ad- 
vance thy glory, justice, and truth, however 
the adversaries may storm and rage.’” In 
regard to the right mode of praying, he thus 
expresses himself: “ When Christ says, ‘ when 
ye pray, use not many words, as the heathen 
do,’ he does not mean to deter us from prayer, , 
but he means to instruct us in prayer, which 
does not consist in the mulitude of words, but 
in fervor of faith, Prayer requires only few 
words, but, on the other hand, great devotion 
and deep feeling. Prayer is the elevation and 
ascent of the soul to God; letit be, therefore, 
sober, fervent, pure, and simple, without the 
pomp of words.” The practical nature of his 
faith, he thus illustrated : “ Whoever is filled 
with the Spirit of God is ever on the alert to 
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do something for the benefit of his neighbor ; 
is unwearied in every good work, and rather 
is fearful that he may do less than he ought.” 
A full belief, as he explains, in the providence 
of God, is the best remedy against the temp- 
tations as well as the trials of life. For if 
we are prosperous, we refer our enjoyments 
to God’s free gift, and we shall be anxious to 
impart, in no niggardly spirit, to others, what 
is freely given us by God. On the other hand, 
if we suffer, we shall regard the bitter cup as 
put into our hands by God ; and “ this thought 
will whisper to the manly soul, Do not fancy 
that this happens by chance ; it is done at My 
command ; if you bear it nobly, you celebrate 
a glorious triumph.” Then he applied his 
principles to his own position. “Would you 
think to deter me,” he says, “ from the procla- 
mation and advocacy of truth by telling me 
that all who ever undertook it have lost their 
lives by it? Verily, by this argument you make 
little impression upon me. I am not ashamed 
of Christ, that he may not be ashamed of 
me. . . . Oh! dearly beloved brethren, the 
Gospel derived from the blood of Christ is of 
this wondrous nature, that the most violent 
persecution, so far from arresting, only has- 


diers of Christ who fear not to bear in their 
body the wounds of their Master. All my 
labors have no other end than to make men 
know the treasures of happiness which Christ 
has acquired for us, in order that all may flee 
to the Father through the death of the Son.” 

The progress of the Swiss Reformation was 
resisted by the two weapons which Rome is 
accustomed to employ—the trial of seduction 
by bribery, and, where that fails, the use of 
force. In the early period of Zwingli’s his- 
tory, he had been noticed by the Papal agents, 
and had been secured, as it was hoped, by a 
pension ; but as he by gradual steps withdrew 
himself from Romish doctrine, and relin- 
quished the Papal subsidy, he became in the 
eyes of Rome of still greater importance from 
the influence which he exercised throughout 
his country. Adrian, when he became Pope, 
earnest in his convictions, desired to secure a 
supporter whose value he had learned to ap- 
preciate. He addressed a letter to the Re- 
former, and gave credentials to his Legate, 
who was instructed to make brilliant offers by 
word of mouth. These were confirmed by a 
Brief. At the same time, the Legate wrote 
to a friend of the Reformer, at Einsiedlen, 
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empowering him to offer any advancement to 
Zwingli short of the Papal chair. The Re- 
former answered these offers in a Christian 
and unmoved frame of mind. For him they 
had no attraction. The poverty of Christ he 
preferred to the worldly pomp of Rome, and 
he cut short the communication by stating his 
conviction that the Pope was an Antichrist. 
The influence of bribery having failed, 
Rome turned to violence. The inhabitants of 
the five Cantons which surrounded Lucerne 
were roused by the Priesthood; Friburg 
united with them; and while as yet neither 
Berne nor Schaffhaysen had declared them- 
selves for the Reformation, a Diet was as- 
sembled (1524), which invoked the assistance 
of the civil power to put down heresy. Those 
who had adopted new doctrines were now 
tracked and seized. A shoemaker from Zu- 
rich, vehement in his Reform opinions, had 
given public expression to these in Baden: 
he was seized in Coblentz, and carried for 
trial to Lucerne, where the sentence of death 
was passed upon him. The Governor of 
Thurgau apprehended a friend of Zwingli, a 
faithful pastor, upon the Rhine. Though the 
stroke was successful, it did not pass with 
impunity. The people of his parish rose, and 
forming themselves into an armed association, 
they hastened to the banks of the Thur: un- 
able to pass the river, they attacked a monas- 
tery in the neighborhood, set fire to it, and 
plundered it. This furnished a fresh plea to 
their adversaries. Those who had taken the 
lead, though they had resisted the excesses 
of the rabble, were seized by the Papal Can- 
tons, and thrown into gaol. Three of them 
were condemned, tortured by the rack, and 
led to execution. Thus, for three years, ani- 
mated by the exhortations and praises of the 
Pope, the Papal Cantons wreaked their ven- 
geance on the Protestants. Anxious to draw 
Zwingli into their hands, they brought to 
their assistance the celebrated Doctors Eck 
and Faber, who challenged the Swiss Re- 
former to a public disputation. They refused 
to hold it in Zurich, and selected for it the 
small town of Baden, on the Aar. To this 
town, which was wholly in the hands of the 
Romish party, they invited Zwingli, sending 
him a safe-conduct, so loosely worded that it 
would have offered no restraint to their de- 
signs. Hoping that the prey was now within 
their reach, a monk of Lucerne from the 
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your last hour is come ;” and the Deputy of 
Lucerne confessed the project; “If we had 
him once here, he should have prison diet for 
the rest of his days.” No terms were too 
violent in which to characterize the Reformers; 
and the leaders of the disputation, Eck and 
Faber, did not conceal their opinion that it 
was only by fire and sword that heresy could 
be extirpated. Into a snare so clumsily laid 
Zwingli was not disposed to walk; nor would 
the men of Zurich have suffered him. He 
offered to meet his opponents either in Zurich 
or Berne; but he left to his friends GEcolam- 
padius and Haller, to maintain the cause in 
his absence. He was able, however, to assist 
them. A student, who was taking the waters 
at Baden, attended the disputation, and in the 
evening wrote from memory his account of 
the proceedings; while two young students 
by turns brought these notes, with the letters 
of CEcolampadius, during the night, to Zu- 
rich; returning in the morning with Zwingli’s 
answer, which they carried, to escape observa- 
tion, in a basket with poultry for the market. 
Though Zwingli escaped, other Reformers 
suffered. Two were put to death in Lucerne. 
In Schwyz two were burned, and one in Thur- 
gau; while at Friburg one was drowned as a 
heretic, and another, a priest, suffered death by 
fire. But these cruelties had their usual 
effect; the patience of the sufferers excited 
the sympathy and inquiries of the people. 
Even the errors of men who had embraced 
Truth became softened by the solemnities of 
a trial and the prospect of death. The poor 
Zurich shoemaker, who had been exiled from 
his Canton for his violence, became gentle as 
death drew near. When his judges drowned 
his voice, and ordered him to execution: 
“Let it be done to me according to the will 
of God,” he said, “ and may he forgive their 
sins to all them who are against me, and who 
seek my death.” When a monk presented 
to him a crucifix, he gently put it aside: 
“The sufferings of Christ must be engraven 
on the heart by Faith; not the wooden image 
on the Cross, but his sufferings and death 
have obtained for us salvation.” As he ap- 
proached the place of execution, love for 
others prevailed over fear. An immense mul- 
titude, touched by his demeanor, followed him 
with tears. “The Almighty God,” he said, 
“grant you his grace, that you may come to 
the knowledge of the Truth and be saved ;” 
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source of his own comfort, he looked up to 
Heaven and said, “I commend my soul into 
Thy hands. Oh! my Lord and my Re- 
deemer, Jesus Christ, have mercy upon me, 
and receive my spirit.” The same doctrine 
which comforted the mechanic consoled the 
man of high degree. When Wirth and his 
sons were condemned to death, no taunts 
could disturb their patience, and no suffering 
shook their constancy. As the younger son 
wept, his brother said to him, “ Dear brother, 
you know that we have faithfully preached 
the word of God; but where the word of God 
is, there is always the Cross; therefore leave 
off weeping and be comforted : I praise God 
he has held me worthy of this day, to suffer 
and to die for his word.” As the old man 
and his son approached the place of execu- 
tion, the buoyant hopes and exulting faith of 
the youth encouraged his aged father, and 
these scenes of firmness and patience made a 
deep impression on the spectators, and were 
instruments in spreading their faith. 

But while the cause of the Reformation was 
thus advancing by the piety of its members, 
it received a shock from internal causes, 
through the disputes which arose from differ- 
ence of opinion, and the passions kindled by 
this controversy. Early in 1529, the Swiss 
Reformation had reached a strong position, 
had split in two the United Cantons, and 
ranged one section in hostility to the other. 
Two months later, when the attempt was 
made in the Diet of Spires to crush the Pro- 
testants of Germany, the Protest solemnly 
laid at the feet of Ferdinand by the Re- 
formers, fixed the name and position of the 
Protestants, and presented them in Germany 
asa united party. They were, however, the 
minority. Surrounded by danger, prudence 
enforced the lesson of charity, and demanded 
that all divisions among Protestants should 
‘disappear. The leaders felt this necessity; 
and the German Princes, escaping from the 
acrimony of theologians, saw that,in presence 
of imminent dangers, differences upon specu- 
lative questions should be laid aside. Philip, 
the Landgrave of Hesse, was one of the most 
important leaders of the Reformation, dis- 
tinguished by the soundness and moderation 
of his views. The castle of Marburg, which 
from its wooded heights looks down upon the 
straggling city, its gothic church and fertile 
plain, was the place to which the Landgrave 
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Reformation, and whom he hoped, by a 
friendly conference, to harmonize and unite. 
He did not know the difficulties of the task; 
that the nearer the agreement between two 
parties, the fiercer is the antipathy, and that 
the qualities which have distinguished the 
chiefs make them only more resolute in their 
adherence to their diverging opinions. Nor 
was any hope to be derived from the temper- 
ament of the two chiefs. The vehemence of 
Luther was met by the colder reason of 
Zwingli; and this quality, which gave the 
Swiss Reformer an advantage in the dispute, 
provoked his adversary to fiercer indignation. 
Nor was it a good sign that Luther had once, 
in his controversies with the Romanists, ex- 
pressed almost the same opinion on the Lord’s 
Supper which Zwinglientertained. Hespoke 
of the Sacrament as a sign from God that we 
are justified by the passion of our Saviour; 
and when this opinion was quoted against 
him, he was the more determined to prove 
that his opinion was misunderstood, and that 
he had no sympathy with the Swiss Sacra- 
mentarians. The idea of uniting with persons 
who, as he maintained, denied the presence 
of Christ in the Sacrament, was revolting to 
him. There were no terms too strong for 
him in which to denounce their opinions. He 
confounded them with the Anabaptists, and 
the violence and fanaticism of that party were 
attributed by him to the Swiss Reformers. 
These Anabaptist doctrines, which in 1525 
had led in Germany to a sanguinary insurrec- 
tion, which, when expressed by Carlstad, 
Luther had exposed, were now attributed to 
Zwingli; and Luther, early in the controversy, 
pronounced the stern opinion, that one party 
must belong to the Devil and be God’s enemy. 
He had stood, he said, against twenty storms 
which the Devil had blown against him,— 
first, through the Pope, then through the in- 
surgent peasants, then through Carlstad, and 
now through the united forces of the Ana- 
baptists and Sacramentarians. To prevent all 
hope of concession, he says that if he should 
teach any thing else on the subject of the 
Sacrament, he would have it known that this 
new opinion was false, and a suggestion of the 
devil. It is right to remark, that Luther’s 
impression of Zwingli’s opinions was errone- 
ous. The tone and temper of the Swiss Re- 
formers were vastly superior. So far from 
having any sympathy with the Anabaptists, 
Zwingli had assailed them as sturdily as 
Luther. 





In the autumn of 1525, he had met them 
in Zurich in public disputation, had refuted 
their opinions, and had overwhelmed them 
with confusion. They had then used the 
same weapons as in Germany, had’ roused 
the populace and attempted disorder. But, 
in the transports of fanaticism, some of them 
had been hurried into crimes which led the 
Canton of Zurich to interfere and repress 
them. In the conduct of the controversy, 
Zwingli acted with moderation. Instead of 
the railing charges and stern denunciations 
of Luther, he used calm expostulation. In- 
stead of holding that one party must be the 
children of the Devil, he admitted that both 
were the servants of God. He thought Lu- 
ther mistaken, and the error was one of hu- 
man infirmity; but he entreated that the 
controversy might be conducted in the Latin 
language, when it might be confined to the 
learned, and not permitted to perplex the 
popular mind. He prayed that “the Al- 
mighty God would lead them in the right 
path ;” and as the people were made aware 
that a division existed between them, he en- 
treated them to hold neither to Luther nor 
Zwingli, but to the Lord. Notwithstanding 
the dispute, he did justice to his antagonist. 
He compared him to Paul in his dispute with 
Barnabas; recognized his long services; and 
when Eck took advantage of the difference, 
Zwingli exclaimed, “ Luther and I would be 
truly one without your interference; for we 
have one faith in Jesus Christ.” In this con- 
troversy, CEcolampadius took the side of 
Zwingli, and Melancthon shared the opinions 
of Luther. In the Conference held in Berne 
in 1528, the overwhelming majority of learned 
men from Switzerland, Southern Germany, 
and Strasburg, took the side of Zwingli. 
Along the Rhone and throughout Holland 
his opinions spread; half of Augsburg em- 
braced them; and even in Nuremberg, where 
they were prohibited, the famous painter, Al- 
bert Durer, espoused them. The leading 
Reformers of Strasburg, Capeto and Bucer, 
were anxious to close the strife. They begged 
Zwingli not to reply to the invectives of Lu- 
ther; and they sent a friend, in 1528, to 
Wurtemburg, to give Luther a better opin- 
ion of the Swiss Reformers, and to entreat 
him not to persevere in language which could 
only import angry passions into the contro- 
versy of Faith. Failing in this,—for, though 
Zwingli acquiesced, Luther remained obdu- 
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rate—they sought the interposition of the 
Landgrave, which led to the Conference at 
Marburg. That Conference, however desired 
by others, was not sought by Luther. He 
brought to it a fixed resolution, and both he 
and Melancthon were anxious to frustrate it. 
They wished the Elector of Saxony to pro- 
hibit it. When he refused, they induced 
other persons to abstain from attending it, 
and when at length Luther set out reluctantly 
on his journey, he stopped at the frontier of 
Hesse, and refused to cross it without a safe- 
conduct from the Landgrave. He held his 
own opinions peremptorily, and nothing 
would serve him but that the Swiss should 
acquiesce in these. The course of Zwingli 
was different. He applied for leave to the 
Secret Council of Zurich ; when they refused 
it, he prepared for his journey, concealed his 
departure from his wife and from the magis- 
trates, and starting on horseback with a sin- 
gle friend, during the night, he rode off rap- 
idly in the direction of Basle. Such a 
conference, he thought, must bring truth to 
illuminate their eyes. He would have pre- 
ferred that it had taken place at Strasburg; 
but if Marburg was to be the place, there he 
would go. He entreated the Lords of the 


Council to pardon his neglect of their wishes, 
and to hope well for the issue—*O God,” he 
he said, “thou hast never abandoned us, 
thou wilt perform thy will for thine own 
glory.” The Council, after his departure, 
sent their consent, and appointed one of their 


number to follow him. Zwingli reached 
Basle in safety, dropped down the Rhine 
to Strasburg, and thence, by by-ways through 
forests, with a Hessian escort, he reached 
Marburg. The Landgrave entertained the 
disputants royally in his castle, and the 
1st of October, 1529, the discussion began. 
It was conducted with great precautions. 
(Ecolampadius, a gentle spirit, was left in one 
room to confer with Luther; Melancthon 
carried on a discussion with Zwingli. The 
public discussion followed. In an ancient 
chamber, known as the Knights’ Hall, which 
is still shown to the traveller, a select body 
-was alone permitted to be present; round a 
table sat the four disputants, and behind them 
a few of their friends. The controversy was 
hopeless from the first. Luther was deter- 
mined to make no concession, but obstinately 
to intrench himself in the words, “ This is my 
body.” Zwingli threw himself into the dis- 





cussion with the eagerness of his character, 
confident in truth and sanguine of success, 
But his vehemence and his hopes fell before 
the stern firmness of Luther; and when he 
perceived that nothing but the surrender of 
his opinions would suffice, he burst into tears. 
The Landgrave was unwearied in his efforts 
to bring about some agreement: “ Acknowl- 
edge them as brethren.” For a time Luther 
refused ; but the reproaches of the audience 
staggered and moved him. He offered the 
hand of peace, and he agreed, reserving the 
question of the Lord’s Supper, to draw up 
articles on which both parties might unite. 
To the surprise of his partisans, to the de- 
light of the great body of Reformers, it was 
then found that the line of division was faint, 
and firm and broad the common gronnd. 
Each article, as it was read by Luther, was 
by the Swiss cordially received; and the 
value of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and its distinction from the sacrifice of the 
Mass, were by both parties, in the .same 
words, cordially declared. Thus the beauti- 
ful prayer in which Zwingli breathed. forth, 
at the outset of the Conference, h's desire for 
union—and which, in his calmer moments, 
was echoed by Luther, and pressed by him 
on Melancthon before his death, when he 
said that he regretted the part he had taken 
in the dispute—was heard, and the Reform- 
ers again presented to their enemies a united 
phalanx. 

Zwingli resumed, after this distraction, the 
habits of his usual life. His constitution was 
an iron one; and, by a wise arrangement, he 
was able to press into each day an amopnt of 
labor which would have overwhelmed weaker 
men. He rose early, and devoted the morn- 
ing hours to prayer and the study of Scrip- 
ture. A public lecture or an early sermon 
followed. At eleven he dined; and he al- 
lowed himself till two to converse with his 
family, and to receive or pay visits. His 
afternoon was devoted to study; and after 
supper, which he often passed in the company 
of friends, he occupied the evening, and fre- 
quently much of the night, in a large corre- 
spondence. His writings, which were numer- 
ous, he had no leisure to polish, they were 
committed to the printer during their com- 
position. In his family he was happy, nor 
could public duties divert him from the tend- 
ing of his children’s minds. Round his 
frugal table the leading men of Zurich gath- 
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ered—the councillors of Canton, ministers 
from a distance, exiles, strangers, and men of 
learning. In conference with them, Zwingli 
changed or corrected his opinions; for he 
was always ready to bow to the truth. 
“Truth,” he says, “is to the human soul what 
the sun is to the world; whoever brings the 
truth to light becomes thereby my friend. 
Calumny and attack are welcome; if I am 
illuminated, I am content, and already begin 
to be here that which I one day hope to be 
by God in heaven.” Gained by his simple 
mind, and moved by the contagion of his 
frankness, the young were attracted, and the 
worldling forgot his levity. The Duke of 
Wurtemburg,—the fierce knight, Von Hutten, 
—the Polish noble, in his rich costume,—the 
barefooted monk of Avignon, in his grey 
gown,—the sluggish Dutchman,—the ardent 
French Reformer, met here with Italians, 
Germans, and Swiss, round his hospitable 
table. Here discussions upon truth, schemes 
of policy and plans of Reform, were weighed ; 
while the broad, smiling countenance, in the 
canon’s loose dress, with those simple man- 
ners, still drew the eyes of all, and remained 
the centre of the busy group. The Reform- 
er’s earnest prayer was answered in his daily 
life: “ Fill us, O Creator, God and Father of 
all, with thy gracious Spirit. Arise, O Christ, 
thou glorious Sun of Righteousness, and 
shine on us with thy mild rays. Alas! while 
we strive, we forget too often to wrestle after 
holiness, which thou requirest from us all. 
For thou knowest, O Lord, that we never 
come out of these worldly contests bettered ; 
since they are the works of the flesh, that 
sully every one that mingles with them, while 
the righteous ever decline them to their own 
salvation. Preserve us, therefore, O Lord, 
from such strifes, that we may not misuse 
our powers in them. But turn them with all 
earnestness to the work of sanctification.” 
This happy life and its useful labors were 
to be abruptly closed. No doubt the issue 
was guided by Him to whom the Reformer 
constantly turned; but it was accelerated by 
human infirmity, and was, in some degree, 
the result of the error of this sanguine na- 
ture. The movement of Reform in Switzer- 
land had become mixed with political action. 
It was difficult to avoid this. Unhappily 
Zwingli thought it desirable. The decisive 
change in Berne, which greatly needed Re- 
form, had been preceded, in 1527, by the 





political changes which introduced a majority 
of Reformers into the Great Council. They 
employed their influence to remove from the 
magistracy the partisans of Rome; and they 
then fixed the Conference which led to the 
judgment in favor of Reform. The move- 
ment among the rude peasantry who inhab- 
ited the Bernese Oberland, and who occupied 
the sides of the Lake of Brientz, and the 
level plains of Interlachen and Unterseen, 
had been directed against Reform by the arts 
of the Romish ecclesiastics. The insurrection 
had been abetted by the Canton of Unter- 
walden, and it threatened at one time civil 
war. It was natural that the Bernese Gov- 
ernment should repress such disorders, and 
should maintain their position against exter- 
nal interference. Happily this display of 
force made its employment unnecessary. 
Berne, being thus enlisted in the cause of 
Reform, employed, throughout that part of 
the Canton which speaks the French lan- 
guage, the services of the eager Frenchman, 
Farel. He passed along the Lake of Geneva, 
through the Omends, to Bex and Aigle; and, 
in the midst of some excitement, his mission 
was successful. He extended it to Lausanne 
and Morat; and though in the first Popery 
triumphed, he made an impression on the 
population of Morat, crossed to Neufchatel, 
and, after a severe struggle, as the Canton 
was equally divided, and the Governor ap- 
pointed by the Princesse de Longueville was 
on the side of the Papacy, a bloodless revolu- 
tion set up at once Representative Govern- 
ment and Reform. In Basle, where the aris- 
tocracy governed through a Senate, the 
conflict was severe, and did not end without 
violence. The partisans of the Bishop em- 
ployed force; they were met by the same 
weapons by the popular party. The Papal 
party was overwhelmed; and the people, 
roused to fury, swept away, by one stroke, 
both the emblems and the observance of 
Popery. Thus far, though popular feeling 
had committed excesses, bloodshed had been 
avoided. But in a country like Switzerland, 
where the Governments were influenced by 
the masses, where differences were strong, 
and popular feeling was excited, it was not to 
be expected that the issue should be reached 
without violence. The zeal of Zurich, and 
the decision of Berne, had given to Reform a 
greatimpulse. It had spread from the centre 
of Switzerland along the Rhine, made its way, 
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by the mission of Farel, along the flanks of 
the Jura, spread from the Lake of Neufchatel 
to that of Geneva, and touched at length the 
Valley of the Rhone. 

The five mountain Cantons, which are 
grouped round the Lake of Lucerne, re- 
garded this rapid progress with sullen indig- 
nation. From the fastnesses of their moun- 
tains, and the borders of their lake, they saw 
spreading these poisonous exhalations, which 
tainted the air. They were weak in numbers, 
but strong in personal zeal and in the sympa- 
thy of foreign powers. From their connec- 
tion with the Empire, and their devotion to 
the Pope, they could rally round them the 
sympathy of Austria and the alliance of Italy. 
In their own dominions, they resolved to tram- 
ple out every spark of Reform. If any 
preachers were found, they committed them 
to the headsman or the flames. They fined, 
tortured, banished their followers. Stimu- 
lated by their Bishops, they sent an embassy 
to Austria ; and, forgetting their old animos- 
ities, they united with their ancient enemy 
against their brethren. So intense was the 
excitement, that they hung up the hated em- 
blems of Austria beside their own arms, and 
fixed on a gibbet the arms of Zurich, Berne, 
and Basle. On the other side, the feelings of 
their opponents were little less hostile. Zwingli 
urged that the Reformed Cantons should form 
among themselves a Christian confederacy ; 
and throwing himself into the subject with his 
usual ardor, traced out plans of military de- 
fence. “There should be no peace,” he said, 
“with Untervalden, till it renounced its treaty 
with Austria.” With such feelings on both 
sides, war was inevitable. The provocation 
soon came. The pastor of a congregation at 
Zurich had received a call to the Parish of 
Oberkirch, and in one of his journeys there, 
he was seized by the men of Schwitz, carried 
to Schwitz, and condemned to death as a her- 
etic. This violation of justice and of treaties 
led to an instant decision. The plans of de- 
fence which Zwingli had sketched were fol- 
lowed by Zurich, and vigorous measures were 
adopted. One force watched the Austrian 
frontier ; another, posted on the eastern side 
of the Lake of Zurich, observed Schwitz; 
while the main body of four thousand picked 
men marched upon Cappel. The five Romish 
Cantons collected their forces; while Berne, 
with the adjoining Cantons, sent out a consid- 
erable force to mediate between the parties, 





and, if possible, to compel both to an agree- 
ment. Terms of peace were drawn up by 
Zwingli: toleration of religion—the abandon- 
ment of pensions for foreign service—and 
that the five Cantons should indemnify the 
family of the murdered pastor, and pay the 
expenses of the war. The two parties were 
evenly balanced; the soldiers were animated 
with kindly feelings to each other, and were 
averse to extremities ; and the strong hand of 
Berne was a salutary check upon both. The 
result was a peace; but Zwingli felt it to be 
insecure, and saw that it could be maintained 
only by vigorous counsels. Unhappily the 
Councils of Zurich fell, after the peace, into a 
state of languor and indifference. One of the 
terms of the treaty—the abandonment of for- 
eign service—was unpopular with the party. 
Even in Berne the leading persons were favor- 
able to mercenary wars. The five Romish 
Cantons which were compelled to make peace, 
cherished an unabated hatred of Reform, and 
continued to harass the Protestants. _ The 
Diet which Charles V. held at Augsburg in 
1530, gave them an opportunity of sending 
deputies and receiving encouragement. At 
the Swiss Diet at Baden, in 1531, the feelings 
of the Romanists were proved to be as bitter 
as ever. They lent a deaf ear to the com- 
plaints of ill usage, and of the sufferings of 
Reformers. Zwingli felt that the time was 
come for repressing these abuses by the re- 
newal of war. He recommended an invasion 
of those Cantons which had violated the 
treaty. Berne, on the other hand, prevailed 
that instead of resort to arms, an embargo 
should be laid upon provisions, and by forbid- 
ding the introduction of these the Romish 
Cantons should be starved into submission. 
But this policy was as unpopular as it was 
vain. Jt interfered with trade on both sides, 
and it made Zwingli, though he had not re- 
commended it, unpopular in his own Canton, 
Henceforth his influence declined, and his 
advice was disregarded. In vain did he 
threaten to abandon his pulpit; and when 
persuaded to resume it, in vain did he repeat 


‘his warnings. Nothing could rouse his coun- 


trymen from their apathy. Even when the 
Romish Cantons were visibly arming, the 
counsels at Zurich were distracted. At last, 
when a large force had poured across the 
frontier, and when the peasants of Cappel 
mustered in their own defence, a levy of 
troops was hastily ordered; but though the 
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standard was raised, the men gathered slowly 
round it. Hardly seven hundred men mus- 
tered at the top of Mount Albis. Zwingli 
was appointed Chaplain to the troops, though 
he had a clear presentiment of evil, and tore 
himself with bitter sorrow from his wife and 
children. When this small force met the 
enemy on the field of Cappel, their artillery 
for a time maintained their superiority; but 
when the forces came to close quarters, num- 
bers prevailed. The men of Zurich fought 
with courage, and five hundred sold their lives 
dear ; among them was Zwingli. In the midst 
of the battle he had knelt to whisper conso- 
.ation to a wounded soldier. While in this 
act a stone struck his helmet and stunned him. 
As he recovered from the blow and rose to his 
feet, an enemy’s spear gave him a fatal wound. 





“ What evil is it! they may kill the body, the 
soul they cannot kill.” These were his last 
words. He had fallen near a pear-tree, and 
as he clung to it, his lips were observed to 
move in prayer, while his eyes were turned to 
Heaven. In this state, in the evening, a party 
of soldiers, bent on plunder, found him. 
“ Will you confess? Shall we fetch a priest ?” 
He shook his head. “Then call upon the 
Mother of God and the blessed Saints.” He 
signified his dissent. “ Die, then, obstinate 
heretic,” said an Untervalden officer, and 
stabbed him. Thus at the age of forty-seven, 
after a life of intrepid labor and memorable 
service, Zwingli died, leaving behind him, 
among the chiefs of Reform, a high reputa- 
tion and a deathless name. 





AnoruER Wor p’s Farr.—It seems that we 
are to have another Great Exhibition in 1861, 
on the same plan bat with a larger basis than 
that which drew so many millions of people to 
London in 1851. At present the speculation is 
hardly launched. A preliminary inquiry will 
take place by the Council of the Society of 
Arts,—first to ascertain whether the Commis- 
sioners in the former exhibition will consent to 
act again, and if not, how far they will assist the 
new undertaking Mr. C. W. Dilke says that 
“ Great changes have taken place in the position 

many classes of manufacture since 1851. 
Manufacturing firms scarcely known at that 
date have increased and improved their produc- 
tions in a remarkable manner, and not a few at- 
tribute much of their success to the healthy ac- 
tion of the Great Exhibition of 185i, and the 
publicity given to comparatively unknown, but 
in many instances highly meritorious, manufac- 
turing establishments. New phases of mechan- 
ical invention and of the application of scien- 
tific and artistic knowledge to industrial purposes 
have been developed. The catalogue and jury 
reports of the exhibition of 1851 have proved, 
as was anticipated, most valuable European 
directories, constantly referred to by buyers from 
all parts of the world. The catalogue of an- 
other exhibition would present all the features 
of a timely revisal of a work which has proved 
of more than ordinary use to mercantile men. 
The council, however, whilst considering the 
subject generally, arrived at the conclusion that 





two new features ought to be introduced, viz., 
music and painting ; and that,every article ex- 
hibited should mark progress, and be exhibited 
in classes, and not in nations, as in 1851. 
Those, for example, who wish to study silks, 
should have all silks brought at once before 
their view, and not be obliged to run from one 
end of the exhibition to. the other, from Spital- 
fields to Genoa, and back to Lyons; those, 
again, whose trade is in ribbons, should be able 
at once to study the combinations of Coventry 
and the colors of Switzerland.” 

Scorch Worps.—The Scotch language is 
perhaps destined to perish. There are man 
Scotch words and Scotch expressions whick 
ought to be saved from the wreck. By thei 
adoption the English language would be im- 
mensely enriched. The Scotch language has 
no Roman majesty, but it lends itself most opu- 
lently to pathos and humor. It has been kept 
free from those pedantic Johnsonianisms which 
have been so fatal to the English language. In 
its homeliness there is a power after which the 
English language often strives in vain. What 
in effect is homeliness but that which, comin 
from the home, goes back thither with natura 
impulse and irresistible force? A language 
loses its moral empire when it deserts entirely, 
as the English language has deserted, the com- 
mon speech of the people. And that moral 
empire gone, what avail a learned air and rhet- 
orical embellishments ?— Critic. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
A DISTINGUISHED DINNER-PARTY. 


On the 5th of May, 1812, a great gala- 
dinner was announced at the royal court at 
Dresden in Saxony. The occasion being an 
extraordinary one, full-dress was ordered for 
the whole train of the royal household; in- 
deed, a more numerous and eminent assem- 
blage of distinguished guests had never be- 
fore been invited to unite in the pompous 
rooms of that antique, crazy chateau, which 
has accommodated so many a crowned head 
in bygone centuries. 

There was the tall king of Prussia, Fred- 
eric-William III., dead now, and buried in his 
family-vault at Sans Souci, but then a proud 
and stately gentleman with rigid manners and 
military airs—though not with military capa- 
cities; then the king of Bavaria, a portly lord 
with black moustaches, a great admirer of the | 
Hero of the age, to whose giant army he had | 
added forty thousand of his humble subjects, 
none of whom ever saw his native land again ; 
and ihe king of Wiirtemberg, a monstrously 
corpulent sovereign, who never rode on horse- 
back, but who drove in a gig through the 
ranks of the fifteen thousand men which he 
contributed to the army of the modern Alex- 
ander. His troops were silent at that time, 
and did not cry, as usual, “God save the 
xing! ” which is the more to be wondered at, 
since they saw their lord for the last time on 
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ing from the oldest dynasties of Europe, and 
surrounded therefore by the nimbus of here- 
ditary power, they were, however, doomed to 
act but a subordinate role by the side of those 
adventurous upstarts who formed the more 
important part of the guests assembled now 
in the state-rooms of the royal palace, al- 
though they had no pedigrees but their swords, 
no other hereditary land save that of the 
battle field. 

There was a tall, well-made man, fantasti- 
cally attired in a green tunic richly em- 
broidered with gold; his left hand was lean- 
ing on the hilt of a Turkish sabre which he 
had brandished in more than forty battles. 
He had a look of daring in his dark, flashing 
eyes, well becoming to the man that had 
gained a crown with his curved sword. His 
mother could have little tnought that her 
poor, ragged boy would one day dine from 
golden dishes by the side of emperors and 
kings—himself a king—when she used to sell 
apples and gingerbread in the avenues of the 


Naples, brother-in-law of the Emperor, and 
commander-in-chief of the French cavalry. 
Near him, but a little apart from the rest, 
there stood a modest-looking young man, who 
took no part in the conversation. On his 
breast were seen glittering the grand crosses 
of all the continental orders; but his features 
were sad, and his large dark eyes bore a 


this occasion, every one of them being buried | melancholy —, It was the viceroy of 


eight months afterwards in the snowy fields 
of Russia. There was, moreover, the Elector 
of Hesse-Cassel, an important personage too, 
although his contingent to the conqueror’s 
army, amounted only to six thousand men; 
just as much as his father, of glorious mem- 
ory, had sold to the British government fifty 
years before, at so much per head to be shot 
dead in the woods of the new world by the 
American insurgents. Besides these distin- 
guished guests, there were present a dozen 
or more of petty grand-dukes, dukes and 
princes, all members of that famous Rhenish 
Confederation, and most of them enthusiastic 
hangers-on of the French Emperor. The 

were, however, set below the salt, which 
served them right. Well, no; there was one 
amongst them who ought not to have been set 
below the salt. He was a stout man with a 
stout heart, on whose high forehead there was 
written many a painful and bitter thought. 
He looked grave, even melancholy. If it had 
but depended upon him, those three hundred 
thousand German soldiers who followed the 
foreign invader into the barren plains of Rus- 
sia, would have received a far different destina- 
tion. It was the Grand-duke of Saxe-Weimar, 


Italy, Eugene Beauharnais, son-in-law of the 
Emperor. 

Who was that robust man with bright eyes 
and noble features, bald and eagle-nosed like 
Cesar, in lively conversation with the king of 
Naples, to whose splendid attire his own 
plain dress bore a singular contrast? It was 

lichael Ney, then Duke of Elchingen, and 

Marshal of France, three years afterwards 
shot dead, like the other, not in the battle 
field, but as a criminal, pierced by a dozen 
French balls. ~ 

And yon proud and sulky-looking man, 
with a lion’s head, who scarcely deigned to 
answer the obliging address of some little 
German prince, But only nodded to his ques- 
tions with a wandering mind—who was he? 
The king of Prussia never once looked at his 
dark and frowning features, so annoyed was 
he at his presence; nor was this without rea- 
|son, for the gloomy man was no other than 
| his fearful antagonist in the dreadful battle of 
Auerstiidt, Davoust, Marshal of France, and 
Prince of Eckmiihl. 

There were a dozen more of these chival- 
rous champions of the sword looking with 
contempt upon the petty dykes and princes 


Ernest-Augustus, the most intimate friend of| around them, the satellites of their common 
Goethe. 


sun. The tall and erect figure of Macdonald, 





Grand as these personages were, descend- 


Duke of Tarentum, was prominent amongst 


ois de Boulogne. This was Murat, king of — 
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them all. The proud warrior was leaning 
negligently against a marble statue of Achilles, 
and well were they matched, those two iron- 
hearted men. Only there was a look of 
weariness to be observed on the open and 
martial countenance of the living hero, which 
made it evident that he did not anticipate 
much pleasure from the coming campaign ; 
indeed, he was longing for a far different en- 
gagement, and thought of his beautiful cha- 
teau in the south of la belle France, where 
he would fain have spent the rest of an event- 
ful life. 

By his side, in conversation with Marshal 
Junot, Duke of Abrantes, stood a little man 
with a countenance strikingly full of genius 
and good humor. His fine-set lips never 
opened without uttering a sarcasm, and the 
more critical the occasion was, the more spark- 
ling became his wit, the source of which 
seemed to be inexhaustible. His extensive 
business, whose vast enormity would have 
crushed any other head, was managed by him 
amidst a continual shower of sallies, that of- 
tentimes elicited roars of laughter from his 
functionaries, even amidst the very roar of 
cannons. He was personally attached to the 
Emperor, whose vast genius, free from all 
—— quite agreed with his own. The 
Smperor missed him sorely during that final 
campaign of 1815, with its fatal day of Wa- 
terloo, that was destined to put a stop to all 
this transient glory. He would most glad 
have forgiven the chief of his staff his vacil- 
lation and disloyalty, only the little man was 
too proud to be forgiven. He was pining 
away the while in a quiet German town ; but 
when he saw that there was no more occupa- 
tion whatever for his ardent desire for activity, 
no excitement, no suspense, nobody to laugh 
at his bon mots, he grew tired of the burden 
of life, and Alexander Berthier, Prince of 
Neufchatel and Wagram, Marshal of France, 
and chief of the general staff of the French 
army, grounded arms at last by throwing 
himself out of a window, on a quiet and tedi- 
ous Sunday morning of the fatal year 1815, in 
the quiet and tedious town of Bamberg in 
Germany. 

All this brilliant assembly of kings and 
dukes and marshals, was waiting upon that 
pale and dwarfish giant, who boasted of hav- 
ing journeyed all over Europe on horseback, 
susthes the roar of cannons and the rattling 
of drums. He might have added—and over 
nearly one million of human bodies, also. 

When the doors were thrown open at last, 
and Napoleon entered, followed by the king 
of Saxony, the host of these eminent guests, 
there was not one head that did not bow in 
low obeisance; not one eye that did not cast 
an anxious look at this pale face, as profound 
and as inflexible as fate itself. He nodded 





but indifferently in acknowledgement to the 
low reverences rendered to him by his vas- 
sals; no flashing up of that fixed eye, no 
smile of elena round those firm-set lips ; 
all indifference, or even satiety, in that calm 
and profound countenance. He was already 
too much accustomed to homage and flattery. 

It was the king’s birthday. Nine years af- 
terwards, on that same day, his illustrious 
guest, for whom the world was once not large 
enough, gave up his ghost in a small, rocky 
island in the Atlantic Ocean ; and—strange 
coincidence of a strange fate—-seven years 
later, on that same Sth of May, Frederic-Au- 
gustus, king of Saxony, was called to his last 
account. 

The lord-steward showed his g vests through 
a long row of state-apartments into the “ white 
saloon,” where they were received by the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, who, by means of an 
infinite number of bows and obeisances, as- 
signed to them their different places at the 
royal table, according to the strict rules of 
court-etiquette. 

Whoever knows any thing about court- 
fashions in Germany, must be aware that— 
with the sole exception, perhaps, of the Chi- 
nese empire—their practice has nowhere else 
received so high adevelopment. Indeed, the 
science of etiquette of which Louis XIV. had 
laid the solid foundation has been thriving 
there ever since, and may be considered now 
to have attained the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion, But amongst all the. thirty-eight courts 
of that happy land, there is one that, in this 
respect, has always gained the precedence 
over all the rest, that stands unequalled for 
the strictness, the accuracy, the pedantry with 
which even the most minute prescriptions of 
etiquette are unrelentingly observed, and that 
is declared as the very model of order and 
regularity in all the various departments of its 
household. The slightest infringement of the 
inexorable laws of etiquette is considered 
there as a crime whereof no absolution can 
clear the unhappy offender. Charles XIL., 
king of Sweden, had to repent afterwards of 
his disdain for this same etiquette, when he 


‘called one 7s hundred years ago—on 


Augustus II., Elector of Saxony, attired in a 
eed of dirty riding-boots, and holding a 
1orsewhip in his hand, He had just beaten 
the Saxon army in a series of ‘bloody battles ; 
had dictated to the elector the fatal peace of 
Altranstiidt, and was a little pressed for time. 
Augustus II. would have forgiven him the 
smaller offence of having crushed thirty thou- 
sand of his men to atoms, and laid under con- 
tribution the whole of his patrimonial domin- 
ions; but for his intrusion in a drawing-room 
with dirty boots and a riding- whip, there was 
no excuse; and he made haste to conclude his 





alliance with the Czar Peter of Russia. 
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When the guests were seated, the numerous 
officers of the royal household took the dif- 
ferent stations, conformable to their rank and 
the duties attached to it. 

The old feudal custom of waiting on the 
sovereigns was of course carried out only by 
the lords-in-waiting, members of the first fam- 
ilies in the land, who therefore had their post 
of honor immediately behind the chairs of the 
royal guests ; behind them, in the second file, 
were drawn up the assistant chamberlains, 
who had to ele the lords-in-waiting ; these 
were again waited upon by the pages of honor, 
who, in their turn, enjoyed the assistance of a 
whole army of yeoman, heyducs, equerries, 
grooms, porters, waiters, and minor court- 
servants, each of them having his different 
department assigned to him. The whole at- 
tendance was in full gala-dress ; the lords-in- 
waiting wearing all their numerous ribbons 
and orders ; the pages their state-habits and 
red velvet shoes with silver buckles; and the 
rest of the officers of the royal household the 
rich parade-uniforms prescribed for the occa- 
sion. The assistant-master of the ceremonies 
and the marshal of the ceremonies had noth- 
ing to do but to walk up and down and see 
that all was right. 

The dinner was sure to be of the first or- 
der; and the big king of Wiirtemburg had 
made up his mind to enjoy it hugely. The 
royal table in Saxony has always had a most 
excellent repute, and orders had been given 
by tlre lord-steward that full honor should be 
done to the ancient’ glory of the house of his 
royal master. The chief-cook, master-cooks, 
clerks of the kitchen, messengers of the 
kitchen, yeomen of the kitchen, as well as the 
other gentlemen of the confectionery and pas- 
try, had been in great agitation for some days, 
and were now, like the cranks and wheels of 
a large engine, working to the top of their 
bent. German princes in general are known 
to have no aversion to good cheer; and those 
present were well pleased at the idea of hav- 
ing a couple of quiet hours before them, 
wherein to make their choice of the various 
luxuries gathered from all the corners of the 
globe. 

Poor men! They little thought that they 
were doomed to suffer a heavy disappoint- 
ment. But they had in fact been cele 
—not without their host—but without that 

ale man who was just upon the point to 


invade the largest empire of the world, and 


who cared but little about a full-dress dinner. 

When the soup had made its appearance, 
and the plates—passing from hand to hand, 
after the Asiatic system of caste in full work- 
ing-order, aided by all the advantages of a 
superior civilization—had at last reached the 
lords-in-waiting, who with the dignity appro- 
priate to the occasion, placed them respect- 





fully before the monarchs, a waiting-officer of 
the imperial general staff entered the room, 
and walking straight up to the Prince of 
Wagram, the chief of the general staff of 
that giant army just then on its way of de- 
struction towards the east, whispered a few 
hasty words into the ear of Marshal Berthier. 
The little man with the fine-cut features and 
expressive eyes rose immediately and went 
out of the room. 

The incident, slight as it was, did not escape 
the notice of the king of Saxony, who looked 
upon it as being extremely contrary to rule; 
and his patriarchal countenance at once as- 
sumed an expression of ill temper, which he 
could very ill conceal. 

The door was opened again a few minutes 
afterwards, and the Prince of Wagram re- 
entered the apartment. His fine and clever 
face wore its usual expression; but when he 
moved towards the emperor and laid an open 
dispatch before him on the table, there was 
something like mischievous fun twinkling in 
his bright eyes: he knew his man, and knew 
therefore what was coming. 

What the dispatch contained, nobody ever 
knew. Something important, of course, at a 
time when an avalanche of nine hundred and 
fifty thousand men, with more than half a 
million horses, was rolling towards the east, 
followed by an immense train that covered all 
the high roads of Germany. 

The emperor laid down his spoon and took 
up the paper, while the king of Saxony looked 
very grave. P 

He had done reading at a glance. On his 
powerful forehead was gathering a cloud dark 
and menacing. He threw the dispatch vio- 
lently upon the table, and in a sharp an? 
piercing voice, accompanied hy an impetuous 
and imperative gesture, cried : “ Le dessert!” 

If the great ancestor of the old house of 
Weddin had risen from the dead, and had 
walked in amidst that modern assembly, in- 
differently attired in a bear’s skin and armed 
with a battle-axe, his appearance could 
scarcely have created a greater perplexity 
amongst them than that one word uttered by 
the modern Alexander. With the exception 
of the Frenchmen, every soul remained for 
some moments completely thunderstruck. 
The big king of Wiirtemberg dropped his 
spoon, and the king of Saxony looked as if 
he was expecting the walls and ceilings of his 
old palace to tumble down with a crash, 
and bury them all under their ruins, as the 
natural consequence of such an unprecedented 
enormity. 

The Emperor raised his head and looked 
around for a moment at those descendants 
of the oldest dynasties of Europe. All that 
was lingering within him of the Jacobin—and 
there was a good deal—became distinctly ap- 
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parent in the proud flash of his eyes, the 
scornful curl of his lips. With a haughty 
toss of the head, and in a savage tone of 
voice, he repeated once more : “ Le dessert !” 

There were no more misgivings now about 
his imperial majesty’s pleasure, and, the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies being unfit for service 
(he had fainted away), the assistant-master 
gave at once the necessary orders, 

To describe the perfect Babel and panto- 
mimic madness amongst the lords-in-waiting, 
the assistant-chamberlains, the pages, and the 





other officers of the royal household above— 
fully equalled by the Babel and pantomimic 
madness amongst the master-cooks, clerks, 
messengers, yeomen, and the other gentlemen 
of the kitchen below—would be too high a 
task for any pen or pencil. 

They put bread and cheese and some fruits 
upon the table, and when the Emperor had 
— of these modest refreshments, the 

ing of Saxony rose, and the illustrious guests 
retired from dinner. 





Beicium anp Up anp Down THE RHINE: 
Merrica, Memoriars. (Nisbet & Co.)— 
Happy is the tourist who travels, singing as he 
goes, inspired to enthusiasm by lake and sky, 
by honest waiters and glances at village inno- 
cence ;—happier still if he can find expression 
for this poetical exuberance. In this volume of 
Memorials, in sonnet form,—though not of ex- 
act Italian sonnet construction,—the way from 
London to Frankfort is strewn with flowers of 
fancy and sentiment by “ H. B.,” who with his 
wife, and a friend with his wife, made a joyous 
autumn journey in the year 1856. He writes in 
a modest vein, and prefaces his little book with 
far more of apology than’ was essential, for the 
publication is of no pretence, and yet has its 
characteristic merits. Before noticing the Me- 
morials, however, we should mention that they 
are printed only on one side of the paper, so 
that a number of blank leaves remain to be dec- 
orated, if desired, with pen or pencil sketches, 
verses, poems, maps, and photographs. As for 
the poems, they are vivid reflections caught by 


the way, and fixed in appropriate colors by the 


writer, who has a natural eye for the pictur- 
esque, and enters thoroughly into the spirit of 
the passing scene. Some of his sonnets—for so 
they must be called—are small sun-pictures. 
This, for instance, struck off at Ghent :— 


“ The pleasant fantasies of a first love 
Have painted Ghent in sunshine on my 
thought ; 
And long time happy memory it will prove 
With warmth, and brightness, and soft-tint- 
_ ing fraught. 
The early matin bell’s sonorous sound ; 
Carved house-fronts ; gables twisted, curved, 
and tall; 
Sleepy canal, with shadowy depth profound ; 
Strange, gloomy court-yards; belfry; an- 
cient wall ; 
Old wondrous pictures; sculpture ; varied 
lights 
In churches; the Town-hall with witching 
build ; 
Fantastic costumes ; priests, nuns, scents, and 
sights ; 





With dreamy places, with dull quiet fill’d ; 
And many a quaintness, travell’d toil requites, 
Honor to Ghent ! and men of old so skill’d.”” 


That on Antwerp, too, abounds pleasantly in 
light and music :— 


“Tn a fair garden, that I wot of, grows 
A cedar, resting gently on the green ; 
While up springs branch on branch, in ver- 
dant rows 
Pyramidal, soft light and shade between, 
Come hither ! look upon this wondrous tower, 
So firmly resting on its buttress’d base ; 
While thence, like love that leans on manly 
power, 
The feathery spire ascends, with treelike 
grace. 3 
Fret-work and pinnacle, and arch and cross, 
Intercommingling wondrously and well ; 
And flower and crocket, effigy and boss, 
Minishing upward, weave their airy spell 
On = and heart ; and the still tongue hath 
oss 
Of words, the beauty and its joy to tell.” 


—aAnd so he passes on, memoralizing at Brus- 
sels, Cologne, Biberich, Wiesbaden, and Frank- 
fort, sketching worshippers in cathedrals, gam- 
blers at their tables, ruins on the river-edge, 
Rhine villages and vineyards, rafts, rocks, and 
merry boat-companies. The tourist might do 
worse than put this volume among his “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend ” manuals for the Rhine 
voyage. 





New Pitrtar Lerrer-Boxes.—So largely 
used are the pillar letter-boxes throughout the 
city and the immediate metropolitan area that 
the Postmaster-General has issued orders for the 
erection of forty more of them immediately in 
the suburban districts. Workmen are now en- 
gaged at Shacklewell, near Stoke Newington, 


| Kensington, and other places, in planting them. 


When these are put up not less than eighty will 
have been erected, and eventually, we under- 
stand, they will be fixed at every convenient 
spot within a twelve-mile circle from the General 
Post-office in St. Martin’s-le Grand. 
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From Household Words. 
JEWS IN ROME. 

THE public feeling which has been awak- 
ened by the baptism of the infant son of 
Mortara the Jew at Rome,'and the subse- 
quent discussion to which it has given rise, 
has created a desire to become acquainted 
with the position of The Children of Israel 
in that city; and Monsieur Edmond About, 
has written an article, or rather a series of 
articles, on the subject which has been pub- 
lished in the Moniteur. From these papers 
we derive the following statements : 


I entered the Ghetto, Monsieur About com- 
‘ mences, by the Place of the Synagogues. 
These are installed in two houses, for the 
performance of the four rites which divide 
the Israelite population among them; namely, 
the Italian rite, the Portuguese rite, the 
Catalan, and the Sicilian. The synagogues 
are modest and clean, their parishes are dirty 
enough to make one shudder. It is true the 
condition of the public ways in the capital 
of the Christian world leaves much to be de- 
sired. There is too much impunity for dirty- 
ing them, and too little trouble is taken to 
keep them clean; and windows are only too 
frequently opened to allow the passage of the 
most horrible filth ; but their condition is one 
of purity compared with the Ghetto. In the 
Christian part of the town the rain washes 
the streets, the sun dries the filth, the wind 
carries away the dust; but neither rain, wind, 
nor sun could cleanse the Ghetto; to accom- 
plish that would require an inundation or a 
fire, or a combination of the two. 

Most people have heard of the extreme 
fecundity of the Italian race. A woman is 
seldom met with who has not at least one 
baby on her arm; but in the Ghetto, one 
might fancy the children were born in clus- 
ters, and each family to form a tribe by it- 
self. The number is not known, but the 
elders of The People estimate that there are 
four thousand five hundred Hebrews in this 
valley of dirt. They live in the street, stand- 
ing, sitting, or lying down in their rags, and 
great caution is necessary to avoid commit- 
ting infanticide at every step. The type of 
these people is ugly, their complexion livid, 
and the expression of the countenance de- 
graded by misery ; nevertheless they are intel- 
ligent, adapted for business, live on very 
little, are resioned and irreproachable in their 
morals. 





The existence of a colony of Jews at a few 
paces from the apostolic seat being a singular 
anomaly, it would be more singular still if it 


prospered. The Ghetto is poor, and for the © 


following reasons: A Jew can neither be a 
proprietor, a farmer, nor a manufacturer in 
Rome. He may sell new or old goods; he 
may repair the old and sell it for new, if he 
can; but he would violate the law if he man- 
ufactured a chain, a waistcoat, or a pair of 
shoes. Strictly confined to buying and sell- 
ing, a few among them amass property; but 
these, in such cases, emigrate to a country 
where the laws are milder and the people do 
not regard them ‘with the same contempt. 
They generally go to Leghorn; and thus, .in 
the proportion that individuals are enriched, 
the Ghetto is impoverished. 

It is not that the government is cruel or 
even severe. The severity is in the ancient 
laws, which the progress of manners, and the 
kindness of the popes, have gradually soft- 
ened. The blood of the Hebrews did not 
flow in Rome during the middle ages, while 
it inundated Spain and the French provinces. 
The Papacy guarded the Jews as a fragment 
of acursed people, who were bound to drag 
out a miserable existence until the consumma- 
tion of the appointed time. It was content 
to keep them at a distance, to humiliate and 
to plunder them. They were at first com- 
pelled to reside in the valley of Egeria, 
more than two miles from the gate of Saint 
Lawrence. About the fourteenth century 
this rigor was relaxed, and they were per- 
mitted to reside in the Transtevera. Finally, 
between 1555 and 1559 Paul the Fourth 
established them in the Ghetto. The condi- 
tion of the Jews was so pitiable as to excite 
the compassion of Urban the Eighth, who 
thought he was doing an act of justice and 
foresight in fixing, once for all, the amount of 
rent to be levied on each house. Such and 
such houses were to pay ten and fifteen 
crowns a-year respectively ; the landlord be 
ing bound, on the receipt of ten crowns from 
the tenant, to make any repairs which the 
house might require. Urban has been dea“ 
two hundred and thirty-four years: yet the 
leases having been made perpetual in accord- 
ance with his order, and therefore transmiési- 
ble to the latest posterity, the yearly rent 
remains the same; so that instead of the 
landlord deriving a maintenance from his 
houses, it is the tenant who has that advan- 
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tage. For instance, there is a house belong- 
ing to a convent of Ursulines, who receive 
thirty crowns a-year, while the Hebrew ten- 
ant underlets it for four hundred and fifty 
crowns; and in addition he insists on the 
convent keeping it in repair. This, owing to 
the age of the house, does not cost the con- 
vent less than one hundred crowns a-year. 
Formerly the Ghetto possessed gates, which 
were regularly closed at half-past ten at night 
in summer and half-past nine in winter; but 
these were demolished in 1847, and there is 
no tonger any visible barrier between the 
Christians and Jews, and the latter are au- 
thorized by the law to live in any parts of the 
town they please. But this law is a dead 
letter ; for, if a Jew wants a house in a bet- 
ter part of the city, he is always refused. 
Hence they complain that the government 
takes from them secretly that which it has 
accorded to them publicly ; and some of them 
even desire the restoration of the gates, as 
they say they would, at all events, insure pro- 
tection at night. The wiser men in Israel, 
however, take things quietly. They thrive on 
the lowness of the rents, the moderation of 
the excise duties, and the benefits of a high 
foreign protector, who introduces some secret 
article in their favor in al. his financial treaties, 
It is likewise only since the accession of Pius 
the Ninth to the Pontificate that Israel has 
ceased to bear the expenses of the Carnival. 
In the middle ages, the municipality regaled 
the populace with a Jews’ race. Bénoit the 
Fourteenth substituted horses for Jews; but, 
at the expense of the latter; who were 
ordered to pay eight hundred crowns yearly 
for the sport. Every year the chiefs of The 
People carried the sum, with great ceremony, 
to the senator, who, however, did not waste 
any ceremony upon them—the form of their 
reception being something like this : 

Senator: “ Who are you?” 

“ Hebrews of Rome.” 

Senator: “I don’t know you—begone !” 

Even ten years since the municipal magis- 
trate added to this affable address a gesture 
with the foot suggestive of an insult to which 
no one is insensible. The embassy next pro- 
ceeded to another official, who made the same 
demand : 

* Who are you?” 
“ Hebrews of Rome.” 
® What do you desire ?” 


“ We humbly implore of your lordship the 
favor of residing here another year.” 

The permission was granted, and the money 
accepted ; though in as ungracious a manner 
as possible. The present Pope has relieved 
the Jews both from the impost and the hu- 
miliation. There is, however, an ancient cus- 
tom which still exists. This requires the 
Jews on the accession of a Pope to range 
themselves in a line near the arch of Titus. 
The Pope asks them what they are doing 
there? To which they respond by saying :— 
“We solicit the favor of offering for the 
acceptance of your holiness a copy of our 
law!” 

At the same time offering him a copy of 
the Old Testament, which he accepts with 
the observation— 

“Excellent law! Detestable race!” 

At the entrance to the Ghetto there stands 
a small church where, at one time, a preacher 
used to hold forth every Saturday afternoon, 
after dinner, to a select congregation consist- 
ing of a hundred and fifty Jews The con- 
gregation never exceeded this number, and 
never fell below it, for the reason that the 
community were fined a crown for each indi- 
vidual wanting to complete that number, 
The text of the preacher had invariable ref- 
erence to the obstinate disbelief of the Jews; 
but The People are a siff-necked race, and 
no instance occurred of a conversion to the 
Roman Catholic faith during all the years 
they were compelled to listen to sermons 
which were made at their expense, though 
not to their profit. Since the accession of 
Pius the Ninth, this compulsory attendance 
has been put an end to. 

The condition of the Jews at the present 
day in Rome is therefore such as to give them 
little cause of complaint. They are allowed 
to govern themselves; and, if a Jew has the 
misfortune to be sent to the galleys, he has 
at least the consolation of knowing that he is 
sent there at the request of the head of his 
tribe.- The only impost to which the race is 
subjected amounts to but four hundred and 
fifty crowns; which, divided among four 
thousand five hundred persons, gives only 
about fivepence a-head; and ever since 1848, 
they have declined to pay it. 

The origin of this impost deserves to be 
related. Some two or three hundred years 
ago a Jew embraced the Christian religion, 
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entered a convent, and employed his leisure 
hours in writing a pamphlet against his for- 
mer coreligionists, in which, among other 
enormities, he charged them with eating little 
children. So much zeal was thought to de- 
serve a recompense, and consequently an or- 
der was made on the Jews of the Ghetto, 
directing the payment of four hundred and 
fifty crowns annually to the. writer who had 
so well described their customs. The sum 
was duly paid to the convent of which the 
writer was a member, and, after his death, 
the same convent insisted on a continuance 
of the payment, on the ground that it in- 
herited the rights of the deceased; besides 
they added, “The Jews are accustomed to 
pay four hundred and fifty crowns a-year, 
and Rome is a city of custom.” Subse- 
quently to 1848, the Jews have declined to 
«pay it; because, not having paid it that year, 
they cannot be induced to see the advisabil- 
ity of renewing so expensive a custom. The 
matter has been referred to the Pope; who 
suggested a compromise, but this is little to 
the taste of the inhabitants of the Ghetto 
who prefer to pay nothing. 

Jews are tolerated in two other cities of 
the Papal States, Ancona and Sinigaglia, but 
it is in Rome that they enjoy the greatest 
amount of liberty. Little more than a year 
ago, the city of Ancona caused the revival 





of an ancient law, which forbids Christians to 
converse in public with the Jews. 

A singular instance of a Jew benefitting by 
his religion is thus related. “He had com- 
mitted a crime almost unknown among the 
Hebrews of our days: that of murder, and 
the victim was his brother-in-law. The case 
was clear, and completely proved. Here is 
the substance of the argument urged in his 
defence by his advocate : — Gentlemen, — 
Whence comes it that the law punishes ‘mur- 
derers so severely, even sometimes to the ex- 
tent of putting them to death? It is because 
in assassinating a Christian a soul and body 
is slain at the same time. An unprepared 
being is hurried into the presence of the Sov- 
ereign Judge, who has not confessed his sins, 
who has not received absolution, and who 
falls directly into hell, or at all events into 
purgatory. Therefore, murder—I mean the 
murder of a Christian—cannot be too severely 
emg But we, what have we killed¥ 

Nothing, gentlemen, but a miserable Jew, 
damned, according to your creed, beforehand. 
If he had had a hundred years to prepare for 
death—you know the obstinacy of his race— 
he would still have died without a c onfession. 
Let me beseech your indulgence for a venial 
error, and reserve your severity for those who 
attack the life and salvation of a Christian.” 

This plea was actually successful, and the 
culprit escaped with a few months’ imprisow 
ment. 





WO IST DAS VATERLAND? 


Wuert is the German’s Fatherland ? 

I can’t make out, nor understand. 

My mind to know the country craves, 
About which every German raves— 

And is determined—nought shall stop her— 
To make out, Where is Deutschland proper. 


Perchance ’tis here—that’s in Nassau, 
Whose Duke, in virtue’s path not slow, 
Subjects from gambling restrains, 

But pockets half the Croupier’s gains, 
In stranger’s fobs who dips his hand : 
Sure this is not the Fatherland ! 


Then where to go, or where to turn, 
From whom the wished-for spot to learn ? 
There are so many German haunts, 
‘Which every native loudly vaunts, 

Tis difficult to find the part 

That’s dearest to the German heart. 


I think, I do upon my soul, 
That “ Fatherland” just means the whole; 
And underneath I'll e’en supply 





Some signs ; and when they meet your eye, 
Then you may clearly understand 
That you’re in German Fatherland. 


When in each bill you find false entries, 
And little pudgy dwarfs for sentries, 
When fetid smell each room pollutes, 
And ladies dance in high black boots, 
And men wash only face and hand, 
Then you’re in German Fatherland. 


When tight closed door and tight closed window 
All hopes of ventilation hinder, 
When man himself what’s needful stints, 

And spends his time in skinning flints, 

And good tobacco’s contraband, 


| Then you're in German Fatherland. 


When at your meal the table’s graced 
With beef o’ercooked, devoid of taste, 
Whilst a strong smell your nose can feel 
Of too much boiled and too young veal ; 
Then you may clearly understand 
That you’re in German Fatherland. 

— Critic. 
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VIOLETS. 


By the Rev. John Moultrie, a clergyman of 
the Church of England, author of “ The Three 
Sons.” 


“ Unver the green hedges, after the snow, 
There do the dear little violets grow ; 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
Under the hawthorn in soft mossy beds. 


“* Sweet as the roses, and blue as the sky, 
Down there do the dear little violets lie ; 
Hiding their heads where they scarce may be 
seen, 

By the leaves you may know where the violet 
hath been.” 
* # * * * 

Such thy first notes, as music from heaven, 

Child of my heart, when thy years were eleven ; 

Still, at thirteen, my delight and my pride, 

Violet-hearted, forget-me-not-eyed. 


Blest be thy birthday !—more bountiful none 
Hath in our family calendar shone ; 

Never was born to us child who hath proved 
Sweetlier gifted, more dearly beloved. 


Pale is thy forehead, and paler thy cheek ; 

Weak was thy infancy, still thou art weak ; 

Fragile of body and feeble of limb,— 

But thine eyes in the spring-dew of fantasy 
swim. 


Deep in the cells of thy spirit are wrought 
Exquisite textures of feeling and thought ; 
Forth from the depths of thy sensitive heart, 
Tears to thine eyelids will bubble and start. 


Oft, as thy fingers sweep over the keys, 

Melody stirs in thy soul like a breeze ; 

Till the strong impulse evoke from the chords 
Fairy-like music, to fairy-like words. 

Oft, as thou walkest in meadow or wood, 

Over its treasure thy spirit will brood ; 
Yearnings of nature, which naught can control, 
Blossom and bud in thine innocent soul. 


Then, as thou fixest thine eyes on the ground, 
Heedless of all that is passing around, 
Deaf to their greetings, though cordial and 


kind,— 
Country-folks ask—“Is she right in her 
mind ¢” 


Right in thy mind ?—aye! and right in thy 
heart, 

Loving and gentle, and pious thou art ; 

Never hath dearer, more dutiful child, 

Grief from the heart of a parent beguiled. 

Tenderness, faithfulness, sweetness profound, 

Compass and clasp thee about affd around ; 

Others by magic of intellect move, 

Thine is the genius of goodness and love. 


Use, but abuse not, the blessing of song, 
Which from thy tuneful heart dances along ; 
Force it not—curb it not—free let it flow 
Whither the breezes of Nature shall blow. 
Seck not, and shun not, the garland of fame, 
Keep thyself scathless from praise and from 
blame; 

Care not what outwardly fancy may win, 
Fully content with her blessing within. 
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Only be innocent, artless and good, 

Loving of spirit, and gentle of mood ; 
Fear and serve God with devotion ‘of heart, 
So shall he glorify all that thou art. 


So, whether vocal or silent thou be, ' 
Sopg shall be living in, welling from thee ; 
If not the meed of the poetess thine, 
Thou shalt thyself be a poem divine. 


LONG AGO. 
On, the glens of long ago ! 
The willowy glens of long ago! 
The mossy, rushy, fairy-haunted, misty glens of 
long ago! 





Oh, the fields of long ago 
The velvet fields of !ong ago ! 
The verdant, flowery, rainbow-circled, scented 
fields of long ago! 


Oh, the streams of long ago 
The crystal streams of long ago! 
The tinkling, dancing, joyous-hearted, laughing 
streams of long ago! 


Oh, the lanes of long ago! 
The quiet lanes of long ago! 
The narrow, mazy, ferny, bowery, ivied lanes 
of long ago! 
Oh, the woods of long ago! 
The waving woods of long ago ! 
The music-stifling, poet-thrilling, harp-voiced 
woods of long ago ! 


Oh, the hills of long ago! 
The breezy hills of long ago! 
The dazzling views of paradise from the magic 
hills of long ago ! 
Oh, the clouds of long ago! 
The glorious clouds of long ago ! 
The silver-brighten’d, violet-tinted, roseate clouds 
of long ago! 


Oh, the winds of long ago ! 
The deep-toned winds of long ago ! 
The strong, the proud, the widely-roaming, pas- 
sionate winds of long ago! 
Oh, the waves of long ago! 
The mighty waves of long ago! 
The swelling, heaving, bounding, curling, foam- 
ing waves of long ago ! 


Oh, the storms of long ago! 
The thundering storms of long ago! 
The iron-handed, giant-voicéd, black-brow’d 
storms of long ago! 
Oh, the homes of long ago ! 
The warm, true friends of long ago ! 
The undoubting eyes, the kindling hopes, the: 
liberal hearts of long ago! 


Oh, the years of long ago! 
The sad, sad years of long ago! 
That friends might fail, and roses die, and joys: 
be lost with long ago! 
And with thoughts of the present and long 
ago 


And hopes yet to rest in the land of the blest, 
Where they pillow’d their weary heads long ago ! 





—Household Words. 
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Comes dreams of the pure souls of long ago,, 
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CHAPTER I. 


SomME one has demanded, I really forget 
who, how it is that so many cobblers have 
become wonderful men. I will just mention 
two, who, though dead, are still exercising a 
silent and a mighty influence upon Christen- 
dom—Jacob Behmen and George Fox. 
Newton himself “ ploughed with Behmen’s 
heifer :” and so we owe, indirectly, the great- 
est scientific impetus of the modern world 
to a theosophizing shoemaker. The great 
William Law, the spiritual father of John 
Wesley, and of the Methodist movement of 
the last century, and—as some say—of the 
Anglo-catholic movement of this century, 
confessed that the humble Jacob was his true 
teacher. If so, we owe the two greatest relig- 
ious impetuses of modern England to a poor 
Christian cobbler. 

If this were to be an essay upon wonderful 
shoemakers, I think I could add a list which 
would be really surprising. However, it is 
not to be an essay upon wonderful shoemak- 
ers, but merely the transcript of one episode 
out of the life of a certain poor, honest jour- 
neyman cobbler, by name William Griffin, 
and out of the life of his betrothed sweetheart, 
Anne Moss. 

William Griffin and Anne Moss had been 
engaged since she was fifteen, and he twenty 
years old. Great poverty, a drunken father, 
the death of her mother, and the necessity 
of independent work, had made Anne a 
thoughtful little woman long before she had 
reached the age called womanhood—a fact 
which I feel it necessary to state, as the pru- 
dent reader might otherwise stop during the 
relation, to say over to himself or herself, 
three or four sober old proverbs concerning 
the evil of very early engagements, and the 
ignorance of their own minds supposed to be 
generally characteristic of young girls; with 
which proverbs I most cordially agree, reserv- 
ing the right of exclusion from all their condi- 
tions to Anne Moss alone. ‘For if, as a certain 
spasmodic poet has said, we are to count life 
by heart-throbs, not by minutes, why, then, 
our little Anne could reckon up heart-throbs 
enough at the age of fifteen to attest her right 
to all the honors, privileges, and considera- 
tions of fifty. 

Anne was a little less than fifteen when she 
took the place of a maid-of-all-work. This 
exchange of her miserable home for domes- 
tic service was merely an escape out of the 
fire into the frying-pan. Both of them were 
a fiery trial to the poor girl; but the latter 
burnt a litéile less fiercely. For, although her 
mistress never beat her, never swore at her— 
while her father frequently did both—be- 
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cause the lady had not heat or passion enough 
in her nature for such violent exercises, yet 
she made the little servant’s life very bitter to 
her by her infinite applications of “Thou shalt 
not.” Every thing that was humane, natural, 
pleasant, or desirable, had this waving before 
it, like the flaming sword, to keep off Anne’s 
eyes, hands, and longings. Above all, she 
was allowed no followers. Mrs. Darah, hay- 
ing never—she thanked goodness—been in 
love herself, considered love the most ridic- 
ulous folly and delusion under the sun, 
Even if it might be indulged in by people who 
had time and money for it, it certainly was 
not fit for servants. She was often heard to 
say that love made more thieves than malice 
or selfishness did; destroyed cold meat more 
rapidly than fly-blows; and would empty a 
larder quicker than a whole hungry family, 
She had had servants with huge appetites, 
and servants with lovers: she found both 
expensive; but the latter the worse: for 
even if their own appetites were ordinary, their 
lovers’ were usually exorbitant. 

In spite of these restrictions of her mistress, 
Anne met William very often. They man- 
aged to have walks together, to betroth them- 
selves to each other; and after five years’ 
steady love, under great difflculties, to fix 
at last a wedding-day; she by that time be- 
ing twenty, and he twenty-five. 

During these years of courtship, they had 
both worked very hard, and saved some 
money. William’s situation was as good as 
his sweetheart’s was unpromising. Indeed, 
he always thought, and almost hoped, too, 
that Anne must need nearly every farthing 
of her scanty wages for her dress. The 
proud youth delighted himself with the be- 
lief that she was dependent on him; his love 
was pleased with the fancy that he should 
bestow every thing on her, and receive noth- 
ing in return. He intended to set up a 
small shop pf his own, and begin an inde- 
pendent business with his wedded life. 

But the long self-reliance of his sweet- 
heart had made her too proud to think of 
entering a home to which she contributed no 
tangible goods. It was kind and loving of 
William, she said, and like him, to declare 
that “if she had thousands, he should like 
her none the, better.’ She should like to 
have thousands, just to give them to him. 
Yet, since she as not the income of a duch- 
ess or of a banker’s heiress, she would do 
what she could towards enriching him with 
the income of a poor little servant-maid. 
She kept a secret stocking for her few, far- 
between, and hardly-earned guineas. When 
William talked of any thing he had bought, 
or contemplated buying, the loving maiden 
inwarldy smiled with her delight at the sly, 
unexpected additions to his comfort and 
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er power to add. 

illiam’s work was ten miles from his 
sweetheart’s; so he had a walk of twenty 
miles whenever he wished to see her. He 
could afford this only once a week—namely, 
on Saturday evenings; for then he could 
sleep at a tavern, spend some of the Sunday 
with Anne, and return at night, to be in 
time for the work of the new week. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tr so fell out, between the second and 
third asking of the bans that our little hero- 
ine was taken ill. Her cold mistress, having 
tried in vain to dissuade her from what she 
called the false step of marriage, believed 
every relative duty to be snapped between 
them by Anne's persistent refusal to continue 
a spinster. So soon, therefore, as she found 
her useless, she sent her away. 

“You would make a convenience of my 
house, Anne Moss,” she said. “ You would 
stay under my roof, although you have al- 
ready given me warning—fancy a servant giv- 
ing warning, indeed—now, you will find your 
mistake. 1 don’t know what your future hus- 
band may be—J am not rich enough to keep 
sick people and idlers. I'think you will re- 
member till the day of your death what a good 
mistress I have been. All the servants who 
have left my situation have wished themselves 
back again.” 

Anne attempted in a meek spirit to dis- 
cover and imagine all sorts of benefits re- 
ceived by her from Mrs. Darah. It was a 
hard and microscopic task ; however, she suc- 
ceeded in it at last. 

“T am sure, missus,” she said, “I thank 
you heartily for all your kindnesses.” 

“Tt is no more than your duty, Anne,” an- 
swered the lady, with a gratified smile, and 
folding of the hands. 

“No, missus. And if you see a young 
man walking about here on Saturday, look- 
ing up and down at the house , ma’am, would 
you be so very kind, ma’am, as to send the 
new servant, and ask him if his name is Wil- 
liam Griffin; and if it is William, ma’am, to 
ask him to go to my father’s, and I will send 
him word where I am, ma’am?” And Anne 
waited, trembling and blushing. 

“Anne Moss, I can’t think how you dare 
to take such a liberty with me and my house,” 
answered her mistress. “ I have always warned 
you of the folly and unfitness of young women 
who have their living to get, keeping lovers. 
You know that my servants are not allowed 
to have followers; and it is most likely that I 
shall send an officer after the young man, in- 
stead of my servant, if I see him prowling up 
and down, looking into these windows.” So 


Poor Anne feared to go and live with her 
drunken father, lest she should be insulted by 
any of his low associates, and lest he should 
be tempted to lay his hands upon the little 
store she had laid up for her William and 
herself. So she was obliged to seek a lodg- 
ing in the town, where she could live decently 
until that day next week, when William 
would take her as his wife to her first and 
last real home. 

The misfortune she most dreaded—namely, 
the dissipation of her little capital—began 
the moment she had left her mistress’s house. 
‘To save expense, she made up her mind to 
carry her own trunk to her lodging. She 
tried to do so; but she found herself too 
weak. She was obliged to hire a carrier; 
and that involved a dip into “ William’s 
money,” as she delighted to call it. 

So that the dip might be as shallow as pos-. 
sible, she engaged a lad instead of a man for 
her porter. But before they had half reached 
the quarter of the town where Anne’s lodging 
was situated, his boyhood began to evince it- 
self in a very visible manner. He panted, 
and drew long breaths, and perspired greatly 
and now and then stumbled under the weight. 
His pride tried to hide these signs. He en- 
deavored to stimulate himself with the thought 
of his payment; but his efforts at self-encour- 
agement came out very plainly in certain 
noises, and in his unconscious compression 
and biting of his lips. The tender-hearted lass 
espied them: she could not endure to see him 
so vexed and inconvenienced; and so, for the 
rest of the way, she insisted on bearing half 
the weight. 

When she had arrived in her room, and 
had dismissed her young porter, and sat down 
to rest herself, she began to feel the bitter re- 
sults of her efforts with the heavy trunk. She 
was very ill when she started; she was now 
ten times worse. Her head ached fiercely ; 
her breath was short, audible, and gasping: 
her whole body was parched and feverish. 

She called her landlady into the room, and 
asked her for a littlecold water. ‘The woman 
had counted on providing a supper for her; 
as she heard her stay was to last only a week, 
she meant to make the week a paying one, so 
she had prepared some twopenny or three- 
half-penny sausages, which were even then 
figuring in her mind’s bill of fare at sixpence 
a-piece. In a rather disappointed tone, there- 
fore, she asked Anne if she should bring her 
nothing to eat. The poor girl said she was 
sure she could not swaliow any thing. The 
landlady said she had some beautiful new-laid 
eggs—they were a kind that wonderfully 
cured headache and fever; indeed, she told 
her that if any of her neighbors were ill in 
that way, they always came and begged for 





the girl left, dispirited. 


one of these eggs. Anne was credulous, and 
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did not doubt her landlady’s possession of the 
medical hen which laid such eggs; but Anne 
was also resolute—no one could persuade her 
out of her own methods. She said that she 
felt a good long sleep was what she needed 
the most, and that she should at once go to 
bed. 

But although she went to bed, she could 

et no sleep; all the long night she was toss- 
ing restlessly over and over. She remem- 
bered that William had promised, if he could 
get away, to call on her two or three times 
before Saturday, for which a friend had 

romised to lend hima horse and cart. She 

gan to picture to herself his astonishment 
when he heard that she was gone, and she 
wondered if her mistress would relent, and 
be communicative. She made up her mind | 
that, so soon as the morning had come, she, 
would lie in wait for the new servant, as she 
went out shopping, and beg her to watch for 
William; and if he called, to tell him where 
his sweetheart had removed. 

But, when the morning came she knew 
nothing of purposes and resolutions ; she was 
in a brain-fever, talking and rambling wildly. 

The landlady wondered that she saw or 
heard nothing of her at breakfast; and going 
up to look after her, found her in that fright- 
ful condition. The woman neither knew 
what money she owned, nor where she came 
from, nor what connections she had. She 
sent for the parish doctor. He ordered a 
nurse for her immediately : so the woman of 
the house took upon herself to examine the 
maiden’s trunk and pockets, counted out the | 
time which she could keep her and a nurse 
for her without injury to herself, out of Annie’s 
little store ; and at once offered the place to 
a personal friend a few doors off. 

For three weeks our poor Kttle servant- 
maid lay unconscious of her condition, at the 
rough mercy of these twocormorants. Their 
negligence prolonged her illness. At the end 
‘ of that time, the greater part of her hard-won 
capital was cruelly dissipated. 





CHAPTER III. 


Unnarry William Griffin, her natural pro- | 
tector, knew not all this time what had be- | 
come of his darling. Two days after she had | 
left the place, he was walking up and down | 
before the house in his usual manner, hem- | 
ming and coughing. He had never been so 
long at that exercise before. He concluded 
that Mrs. Darah was detaining Anne, or was | 
in the way somehow ; or that Annie was mis- 
chievously prolonging the pleasure of hearing | 
her lover’s signals, remembering that it was 
nearly the last time she should do so forever ; | 
so he hemmed and coughed louder. But still | 
no one answered with a merry mocking hem | 
and cough. No bright eyes suddenly peered | 


above the blind; no round head gave hima 
series of short, sharp nods, indicating whether 
he should stay or depart. 

“Well,” he said to himself, “she is now 
more mine than her mistress’s; I will knock 
at the door.” He did so, and was prepared 
to see either Anne or Dame Darah herself; 
but he started when the door was opened by 
anew servant. The truth flashed upon him 
at once. Mrs. Darah had done with his 
Anne, and would not keep her, even on the 
ground upon which she undertook to stay for 
the coming week—namely, food and drink, 
but no pay. 

The new maid could not inform him where 
his Anne had gone. She said that she had 
never seen the old servant, for her mistress 
gave her to understand that she was not good 
for much, and invited young men there, and 
that it was her—Mrs. Darah’s—invariable 
custom to see the old servant safely and 
clearly out of the house before she admitted 
the new one, saying, that “if they only laid 
their heads together for five minutes, they 
were sure to corrupt each other.” William 
uttered a strong and angry word or two, said 
he wished his Anne had left the day her time 
was out, bade the maid good-night, and de- 
parted. He went off at once to her father’s. 
He found the miserable man sottish and 
maundering ; he was incapable of being moved 
by the news of his daughter’s departure, and 
as incapable of giving any clue to her present 
whereabouts. William ran down from the 
besotted creature’s room, and found himself 
under the dark sky, not knowing whither to 
turn for his Anne. He went round to all the 
shops where he had ever known Anne to call. 
At each place they could only tell him that 
they had not seen her for the last three or 
four days, and that another young woman 
now came on Mrs. Darah’s errands. He ex- 
hausted all the time allowed him in this fruit- 
less search. ‘When he came to the place 
where he was to meet the friends who had 
ogee to give him a lift on the way home, 
1e found them gone; he had arrived too 
late; so he had to walk the ten miles alone, 
a miserable man, giving himself up to fears, 
to bemoanings, and once or twice to anger, to 
wonder, and even to suspicions. 

Every evening, for a week, William walked 
twenty miles, from his work to the town and 
back, seeking his sweetheart, regularly visit- 
ing her father and that same series of trades- 
men on whom he had called the first night of 
his loss. But he received no tidings, good or 
bad. Sometimes he felt that even bad news 
would be better than none; for the hope of 


any good explanation of her marvellous dis- 


appearance often died out for hours together. 
Still he persevered in his inquiry. 
At last the young men, in one of the shops 
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he was wont to call at, began to speculate | She felt ashamed, the proud lass, to send 
upon his case. When he entered, they winked | after William, or let him see her as she was. 
and smiled, and whispered: to one another. | She got a little employment as a charwoman, 
They said they could very accurately perceive | at one house and another, through the recom- 
what was what; she had jilted him; but he | mendations of the Sisters of Mer-y and the 
was too great a booby to believe it. One or | parish clergyman, who were the..selves too 
two of them asked if it would not be a true! poor to give her any other help. But she 
kindness to suggest his explanation to him. Su from them the story of her love and be- 
They agreed that it would; and they did so. | trothal, and by doing so, kept peace from the’ 
He answered with such scorn and passion, | aching heart of her William; for the priest 
with such a violent assertion of his Anne’s | and the sisters, had they known it, would at 
faithfulness, with such a fire and flash in his | once have sent her off to him, or have fetched 
eyes, and with such threats against any one ‘him to her. 
She made up her mind to continue cheer- 
gestérs wished they had let the subject alone. | fully at charring, until she could repurchase 
At the end of the week, on the day which | some of her good clothes. She would then 
was to have been their wedding-day, while | visit William, make known her condition to 
Anne lay tossing over restlessly, and talking | him, confess all the story of her savings, and 
wild nonsense, he came into the town to settle | the sad way in which it was lost, and steadily 
in his own house and shop. As night after | insist upon the wedding being put off until 
night he returned alone to the house he had | she had removed her uneasiness, and regained 
bought and furnished for another, still without | her sense of independence by recovering at 
news of her, he took forth from his memory | least some part of her former wealth. Her 
the suggestion of the young shopmen; he | disposition was all compact of cheerfulness 
laid jt out,so to speak, before him; he turned | and hope. Whenever she had found any 
it over and over; he looked at it in every | thing broken, instead of standing over it cry- 
light, on every side; he began to admit its ing she had looked to see if it could be 


erry ik and at last, in a morbid mood, he | 
alf believed it. : 

His shop was still unfinished and he spent 
his time mainly in travelling hither and 
thither, seeking stock for it. But he went 
about all business poorly, with a heavy and 
half-broken heart. It seemed a mockery to 
him to be making such preparations. He 
did not believe he should live to use them. 
He did not want to do so. For the mystery 
of Anne’s departure, her terrible silence, and 
this gradual, but surely excusable admission 
into his heart of suspicion of her faith and 
love towards him, plucked all the zest and 
mg out of his life. It was for her sake 
ne had worked submissively as a foreman so 
many years; for her sake he had stinted him- 
self in dress, amusement, indulgences of all 
kinds, and found delight in such sacrifices. 
Every cut of a saw, every blow of a hammer | 
or mallet, every coat of paint, every boot and 
shoe, in his shop, held in his own mind some 
relation to her comfort and pee as a 
part of that household of which she was about 
to be the daily sunshine; the source and 
centre of all its light and warmth and pleas- 
antness; the measure of its work and rest. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AT last Anne came to herself; in a little 
while she rose from her bed in good health. 
But she was quite penniless. Her greedy 
attendants had disposed of every mite of her 
little fortune ; even her wedding-clothes had 
gone into the nasty hands of the pawn-brokers 
for medicine, food, and lodging. 





mended ; if it could, she set about mending 
it; if it could not, she tried to procure an- 
other thing of its kind. 

So she dealt with her own broken pros- 
pects, just as she had been used to deal with 
her mistress’s broken china. She kept her 
mind fixed upon their restoration. This hope 
gave her great zest and eagerness in her ser- 
vile work. She never let. herself remember 
that the time had come in which, except for 
her misfortune, she should have been a bride 
and a mistress of a household; but she set 
about her dull acthalities as if no such bright 
rear had ever belonged to her. She 
ooked forward to the glory of that moment 
when she should again find her head at rest 
on the dear shoulder of her William. She 
went to her work singing, she came from it 


|singing. She said to herself: “To think 


would destroy me; I shall never be able to 
recover myself if I ponder on my loss and 
my present state.” 

Thus she kept up a fever of counter-excite- 
ment by shutting out of her thoughts ail 
truth which might excite her—the truth of 
William’s astonishment and pain. Whenever 
she found her mind inclining to the realiza- 
tion of his sufferings, she would sigh and 
grieve; but the moment the echo of her sigh 
struck athwart her consciousness, she arrested 
herself. “ This will not do,” she would say; 
“it will be all the better afterwards ; our hap- 
piness will more than make up for our mis- 
ery.” She never waited in quietness of spirit, 
and calmly analyzed or probed these ill-di- 
gested, hasty deductions. If she had done 
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- ,80; she would have espied a monstrous resi- 
* duum of “proper pride” underlying all the 
‘other elements of her reluctance to see Wil- 
liam as she was. If she had done so, she 
- would have seen what wretchedness, doubt, 
and despair she was sowing in the true heart 
of her William. When that quakerly im- 
pulse sprung up in: her, she scrubbed, or 
walked, or hummed more vigorously: if a 
tear for William started into her eye, she 
used it as mercilessly as her sighs, and 
brushed it hurriedly away. She felt that if 
she looked at the’ present, she should be 
weakened, and do nothing. It was only by 
keeping the end before her that she could 
find spirit and moral sinew for work. And 
whilst she was at work, her efforts raised a 
dust round her which hid every thing but 
those efforts. 

But where was the need of all this? what 
was the end of her eager and incessant striv- 
ings? Would William love her the less for 
having suffered and lost all? ‘Would he love 
her the less for having but one gown, and 
that an old and ragged one ? for having shoes 
with holes in them? for being penniless ? 
She knew him better; she knew that he never 
suspected she had a farthing of: her own. 
She knew that the thought was a delightful 
one to his open, generous nature, as it made 
him feel himself the supplier of all her needs. 
But the little maid was vain. She had tasted 
the sweet, pernicious, intoxicating draught of 
false independence. The draught gave her 
stimulus for her work. In a few weeks, she 
had made enough to redeem her best new 
dresses, her shoes, and other articles of dress, 
and to pay her standing debts. 

William, in the meantime, not having, like 
Anne, any insight into the ciuses of her mys- 
terious absence and silence, could not, as she 
did, find solace, excitement, and delight, in 
looking forward. On the contrary, the future 
was his most bitter thought. His disappoint- 
ments lay there. All the glory of his life 
was behind him—gone by forever. And even 
that past glory, since suspicion and the pres- 
sent appearance of things had begun to cloud 
it, lost all its golden worth. It had been no 
true possession. It was miserable to think 
that, even when he was most happy, he was 
only so by being ignorant of the truth, by 
trusting in heartless and well-acted deceit. 
Before him he could see nothing but unescap- 
able misery; in the present, his thoughts ex- 
ercised themselves worryingly on the causes 
of Anne’s strange departure, until by slow 
processes, not without, as he conceived, two 
ocular proofs, he admitted the awful and mad- 
dening conclusion that she was dishonest and 
unfaithful. 

The first ocular proof was as follows: One 
dark, foggy night, going from the station to 
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his home, after a dull day, all through which 
his body had been taken up by business, but 
he himself by the fiery vexation of his 
thoughts, a shape rushed by him which star- 
tled him, it was so like Anne. He would al- 
most have ventured an oath it was her. 
Without thinking, he pursued the figure. It 
turned down some darker street, and was lost 
in the fog. The other glimpse he had of it 
deepened his persuasion that it was really his 
affianced bride whom he had seen. “ Whose 
is she now? What relation to those’ she 
chooses in preference to me?” He went 


home with these thoughts burning at his * 


heart. 

Still he determined with himself that he 
would not be unjust. He fought a brave, hard 
battle with his suspicions. The faith of his 
heart in Anne strove against that testimony 
of his senses, and overcame. He concluded 
that his senses had deluded him. But he 
also concluded that if Anne were in the town, 
and could keep herself from him at a time 
when she was so sacredly bound, it must be 
because she had some other lover. But he 
found this hard to believe. The very mem- 
ory, almost the taste, of her last kisses, rose 
to contradict it. He could not persuade him- 
self that those kisses were deceitful and coun- 
terfeit. 

A few days after, as he was walking slowly 
along, musing gloomily over this mysterious 
blow, he chanced suddenly to look up, and 
saw the sunshine fall upon a shape which he 
had now no doubt of. He saw it was Anne 
who hurriedly turned the corner at the end 
of the street. He was determined to stop 
her and upbraid her; he felt in a moment 
half strong enough to fling back in her face 
the love of long years. On second thoughts, 
however, he resolved to discover where she 
was living, and for whom and for what she 
had broken her faith. He noticed that her 
clothes were very ragged and _ill-looking; 
perhaps already she had begun to earn the 
wages of unfaithfulness by being cruelly used. 
He kept at a moderate distance. behind her, 
slinking and hiding between intervenient per- 
sons. In this way he followed her through 
several streets; but turning suddenly in a 
more crowded thoroughfare, as he was strain- 
ing forward eagerly to keep a glimpse of Anne 
at the distance, quite regardless of what was 
near, a burly dustman ran against him. He 
stumbled and fell. When he sprang up 
again, he could see nothing of that soiled 
bonnet and torn dress his eyes had been so 
steadily pursuing. Alas! he thought to him- 
self, what matters it to find where she is, 
what she is doing. Plainly she was in the 
town; near him, yet not caring to see him; 
trying to conceal herself from him. Her 
very rags, perhaps, was but a disguise. 
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He felt so faint and bewildered that he had 
to stumble into a tavern and call for some 
brandy. As he sat still there, looking the 
awful changes of his life in the face, he made 
up his mind to depart out of the country. A 
map of New Zealand hung on one side of the 
fire, a view of Otago onthe other. He talked 
with two men in the room about emigration. 
The old town of his youth, the theatre now of 
such a mockery, seemed to grow hateful to 
him. He talked with these men until they 
persuaded him to emigrate. But it was not 
the golden visions of wealth which they set 
before him that tempted him ; he was im- 


pelled by the strong desire to burst all his‘ 


present trammels. He hardly knew whether 
his pride and indignation would save, or his 
sense of loss destroy him. He made up his 
mind to get rid of every thing—shop and 
house and _ business, at once. 

In two hours’ time—having made an ap- 
pointment with the men for the next day—he 
returned to his shop. Two or three painters 
immediately came up to him with inquiries. 
Would he have the shutters painted green ? 
or grained like oak? or picked out with dif- 
ferent colors ? 

He pushed by them, answering: “Oh, any- 
how.” . 

The men locked confused. Experience had 
taught them that anyhow was always wrong. 
One of them advised oak. 

“T don’t care the least how the shutters 
are painted. I shall never see them, I hope. 
Ishall sell the shop, and go off in a day or 
two to New Zealand.” 

The men fell back, and stared at one an- 
other. They looked at him again, as doubt- 
ing whether or no he was drunk, or had be- 
gun to grow insane through his troubles, 
which all of them pretty accurately knew. 
The master determined to present his bill, and 
insure payment. William said that he would 
pay him immediately. While watching the 
painter make out his bill, his young appren- 
tice came whistling into the shop. After a 
little while, he said to William :— 





sir?” 

“ What person? . No,” said he. : 

“There was one came for you an hour ago,” 
said the lad, “and, she told me she should 
wait until you came in.” 

William gave a murmur, a sigh, and pushed 
his way gloomily through the workmen and 
implements and packages into the room at 
the back of the shop. Some one fell back as 
he did so. Ah! through the little window 
betwixt the shop and parlor, Anne has been 
watching him ever since he came in. Her 
heart lashed her with pain and woe as she saw 
the thin figure and pinched, altered face, and 
felt that she had made him so meagre and so 
white. She leaned on the sill and sobbed. 
She dared not go through to him, for she 
feared the scene of their meeting in the open 
gaze of the workmen. 

Nor shall I describe that scene here. It 
was a long while before either of them could 
realize its truth, and particularly before Wil- 
liam could. He asked if he had not passed 
her one night in the fog. She answered yes, 
and that the night and the early morning 
were the only times she dared go out, she so 
dreaded meeting him. He asked her if he 
had not seen her that very day, three hours 
ago. She blushed, and pointed to her dress. 
William looked down at it; it was a silken 
one. She told him she was rushing to fetch 
it out of pawn on purpose to visit him, and 
explain herself, when he perceived her that 
morning; and then she added all the story of 
her illness and penury, with many tears and 
prayers for forgiveness. William was so 
thankful that he wondered what he could 
have to forgive. Her proposals to regain 
her little capital, “ just for vanity’s sake,” he 
would not listen to, but demanded, as the only 
penance, that they should be married before 
any more separations were possible. He called 
on the emigration agents—who said he was a 
very fickle man—and broke off his negotia- 
tions; but as a kind of recompense, he invited 
them to eat, drink, and dance at his wedding. 





A Frencu journal says that a new kind of | obtain this. result, the gutta percha is made 
paper tor packing has just been invented, which | liquid, and by means of rollers the coating is 


differs from that in use by its being covered | 


with a very thin coat of gutta percha, which 
renders it proof against humidity. In order to 


equally spread to any thickness required. Such 
paper might be usefully made for covering the 
walls of rooms which are damp. 
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‘issued a quarto edition of*Lyra Ge 
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illustrattons, of which we give a specimen in this 


; mi E St. Stephen's Day. 
I have seen, I have seen the afflict 


ions.of my people. 
From The Lave. 


’ Fear not, O little flock, the foe” 
Who- madly seeks your overflirow, . 
- ‘Dread not his rage and power. « ° 
- What tho’ your courage sometimes faints,. 
His seeming triumph’o’er God’s saints, 


Lasts but a little hour. 


. 
’ 


Be of good cheer; your cause belongs 
To him who can avenge your wrongs, 


Leave it to him, 


our Lord. 


Though hidden yet from all our eyes 
He sees the Gideon who shall rise 


, 


To save us and his word. 


As true as God’s own word is true, 
Not earth or hell with all their crew 


Against us shall 


prevail. 


A jest and byword they are grown; .. 
God is with us, we are his own, 
Our victory cannot fail. 


Amen, Lord Jesus, grant our prayer! 

Great Captain now thine arm make bare ; 
Fight for us once again ! 

So shall thy saints and martyrs raise 


A mighty chorus to t 


hy praise, 


World without end. Amen.—Altonburg. 


Gustavus Adolphus’s Battle Song, 


- 16381. 





AUSTRALIAN ExPLorATIONS.—SAD Fate OF 
Mr. Couttuarp.—The “ Australian and New 
Zealand Gazette” states that dispatches have 
been received from Mr. Babbage, who was still 
prosecuting his exploration, but he does nof 
appear to have succeeded in finding any country 
that can be easily made available. His letter, 
dated June 16th, describes the finding of Mr. 
Coulthard’s remains. The body of the unfor- 
tunate man lay under a serub bush, and at a 
short distance from him his canteen and other 
bush accoutrements. Upon one side of that 
canteen, offering a convex surface of tin about 
twelve inches ‘long and ten inches deep, is 
scratched with a nail or some other rough- 
pointed instrument the following inscription :— 
“T never reached water I do not know how 
long it is since it is that I left Scott and Brooks 
but I think it Monday bleeding pomp to leive of 
his blood I took his black horse to look for 


eee 
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water and the last thing I can rember is puling 
the saddle off him & letting him go until now is 
not good I am not th shure how long it may be 
wether 2 or 3 days I do not know.My Tung is 
stkig to my mouth & I see what I have rote I 
know it is this is the last time I may have of ex- 
pressing feeling alive & the feeling exu is 
lost for want of water My ey dasels My tong 
burn I can see no More God Help.” 
Major Warburton has also returned to Adelaide 
from his exploring tour, but he does not seem 
to have been more successful. An extract from 
a letter by Mr. G. Young, of Watervale, South 
Australia, says that Dr. Gregory and party, who 
started from Moreton Bay in search of Leic- 
hardt’s party, or some traces of it, reached 
South Australia by following the Victoria river, 
which runs into Cooper’s Creek. Dr. Gregory 
gives a poor account of the interior ; it is almost 
entirely a stony desert. 








